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Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DuNGLison, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” “ Reference 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it isa careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 


So teach the Children. a young students, and passant the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. | 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in Common SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the ebject being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 
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Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


Elementary 


It gives Guiding Principles. Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania, 

A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
Published by ; the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 
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Ma Revised Ph , 1,20 75 vate use that has ever been published. : 
Map Holmes’ New History of U.S. . . 1,00  .60|Venable’s Easy Algobra, - 40 
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es is now attaining remarkable popularity, and ts giving Carter’ General History. 1.00 65 Used in schools of first rank as the best prep- 
greatest satisfaction, For reference or study at school. aration for the actual transactions of life. ‘ 


re Samples mailed to any address on receipt of Introduction price. Tuk MAURY PAMPHLET and Price Lists sent to all who ask for them. 


WILLIAM WARE & OO, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING .CO., 19 Murray St, New York. 


0. W. BARDEEN, TH E GR U BE SYSTE Ny of teaching Number is at present generally followed by progressive teachers. It is soendnged in fe its suitable for class-room | Poachers’ 's Agency. 


use only in “ First Steps Among Figures.” Teachers’ Edition, $1.00; Pupil’s Edition, 45 cts. After using this system five 

years, Supt. Bishop, of Norwich, Ct., wrote on Sept. 24, last : ‘ Weare still sucessfully using it. It has many admirable qualities.” For several years every student in the Send stamp for 
Albany State Normal School has been required to purchase a copy, and Prof. Hasted wrote last September: ** The book is very helpful to me in my work.” Application Blank 
and List of Va- 


TH E Pp EST A LOZZ | A N SY STE has more recently been presented, in text-books by Dr. Hoose, of the Cortland Normal School. The prin- | cane¢ies, 

ciple is radically different, as we shall be glad to point out to any one that sends for a circular. This much 
is to be said,—that wherever introduced, as in Cortland, Gloversville, Babylon, N. Y., it has been remarkably successful. The Teachers’ Edition costs 50 cts. For the sake of com- | C. W. BARDEEN, 
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Now Ready: THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


With an Introductory Essay, Notes, and Indexes. 


By BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. 


The Protagoras of Plato. By F. G. Smarr, Ph.D. Price, 75 cts. 
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TO PRAYER, 
(From the French.) 


BY REV. HENRY 8, LATHAM, 


How mad to hope for happiness below, 

Where sorrow shadows all the heart holds dear; 
This world we love is full of sin and woe, 

While blessings few and far between appear. 


More sounds of wailing than of mirth arise; 
More tombs than cradles do we here behold; 

And beauty fades before th’ enchanted eyes, 
As night blots out the sunset’s red and gold. 


So we pursue through life, with toiling feet, 
Imaginary shadows to the tomb; 

From bitterness we would express the sweet, 
And seek for fragrance in the thistle’s bloom. 


Each day we breathe the language of complaint, 
That from the mire and filth which round us lie, 
The heavenly artist, Hope, can never paint 
Her bow of promise on our future sky. 


Without a belm to govern, we would fain 
Direct our vessel o’er an ocean calm; 

Without the labor we the prize would gain, 
And, undeserving, bear the martyr’s palm. 


We would that o’er our path the light should steal, 
Our guiding star above serene and pure; 

That e’en the angry lightning might reveal 
A haven from the tempest’s rage secure. 


We would,—Oh! madness this! To prayer! to prayer! 
The soul aris2s when we bend the knee; 

Let us in solitude our sorrows bear, 
To Him whose presence can from sadness free. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The physiology of intemperance is impressive and 
startling, and judiciously presented, should impress the 
ignorant and admonish the inexperienced to repel temp- 
tation and shield them from its power.—Penn. School 
Journal. 


— The dreadful passion for drink is multiplying its 
victims every day, and all who are in earnest to save 
souls and to save the country, ought to be very earnest 
and very active in their exertions.— William Henry 
Hider, (Catholic) Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


— If any one wants to really know whither we are 
drifting, he has only to look around and he will see 
more perfect discipline, keener business methods, new 
economies, greater talents on the part of workers, and 
& general tendency toward reforms and progress. How 
contemptible are canting croakers !—Railway Register. 


— It was not many months ago that there appeared 
the statement, given on the authority of the chaplain of 
the Indiana State Prison, that of the 120 convicts lately 
in the prison inclosure, 76 per cent. attributed their 
downfall in great measure to the corrupting influence of 
the vile, and otherwise pernicious literature, which they 
had read.— Josiah W. Leeds, in “ Printed Poison.” 


— The new science of education recognizes above all 
else that there is a reverence that we owe to every- 
thing in human shape. The child is an individual being, 
with powers of reasoning, with sensations of pleasure 
and pain, and with principles of morality; and that in 
this description is contained abundant cause for the 
exercise of reverence and forbearance. By the system 
of nature he is placed by himself, he has a claim upon 
his little sphere of empire and discretion, and he is 
entitled to his appropriate portion of independence.— 

Queries. 


— Surely the tactics to which the United States are 
forced to resort in their efforts to exclude the Chinese, 
are unworthy of a great nation. What, for instance, 
can be narrower in the way of national legislation than 
the bill recently passed by the Senate, making it a mis- 
demeanor for any man or corporation to employ any 
alien or foreigner who may come to the United States 
without the fixed purpose of becoming a citizen and 
acquiring a permanent residence? The bill seems aimed 
against lower Canadian factory workers as well as Chi- 
nese navvies and laundry-men.— Canada School Journal. 


— There is now a demand for teachers of education 
that is not likely to grow less in a number of our best 
colleges, the presidents of which have taken up the lan- 
tern of Diogenes in earnest, and, it is to be hoped, not 
in vain. The work of public school superintendence 
has lately become more professional in many parts of 
the country, and is also increasingly lucrative. 
In view of these facts and many more, the writer is of 
the opinion that there is now no line of intellectual work 
to which a young baccalaureate can devote himself with 
greater certainty that industry and ability will find 
their reward in usefulness, reputation, and position, than 
to the professional study of the theory and history and 
institutions of education.—G. Stanley Hall, in N. A. 
Review, 

— It was a witty Spaniard who said that the reason 
English-speaking people are so illogical, is that they 
have to learn to spell when they are young. The won- 
der daily grows that their instruction in arithmetic does 
not wholly destroy what residue of reason their spelling 
has left behind. A marked and much-needed change 
was brought about in England by the association for the 
improvement of bread-making; and there is no doubt 
that, by a vigorous, associated effort,—by holding public 
meetings, by distributing pamphlets, and by all the 
usual means of agitation,—something might be done to 
awaken school-committee men and superintendents to 
some sense of responsibility. There is no better field 
for the missionary energy of those persons whose first 
interest is in the maimed and tortured of their own 
country.— Science. 


“THE GRAMMAR DRILL.” 


BY I. C0, DENNETT, A.M. 
Prof. of Latin, University of Colorado. 


My attention has been called to an article in the Vew 
York Times of Feb. 9, entitled “The Grammar Drill,” 
written by the Rev. John E. Todd, New Haven, Conn. 


The opening sentences read as follows : 

“ No more absurd fancy ever flitted through the brain 
of a lunatic than the notion so tenaciously held by many 
that the grammar drill into which classical instruction 
has degenerated is a ‘good mental discipline.’ It would 
be as sensible a theory that the physical frame is best 
expanded by weeding an onion-bed, and nourished by 
cracking diatomes for their meat. It is very unfortu- 
nate for the defenders of this aged superstition that our 
leading universities have quietly repudiated it by par- 
tially relieving the classics of the supreme command 
which they have so long exercised, and reducing them 
to the ranks of the ‘optionals.’ This is a confession 
that the ‘classical education’ hitherto given is a fail- 
ure. Whether the change is for the better remains to 
be seen.” 

That this is a dogmatic statement, made with a broad 
sweep of the pen, and without due reflection, is evident. 
But it is easier to make an oracular statement than to 
prove it false. For example, one might say to Mr. 
Todd, “No more absurd fancy ever flitted through the 
brain of a lunatic than the notion so tenaciously held 
by many that the ‘pulpit drill,’ into which religious in- 
struction has degenerated, is a ‘ good moral discipline.’ ” 
This is a paraphrase of Mr. Todd’s opening sentence, 


difficult to disprove, yet false in every particular, and 


falser still in what it implies. The same is true in re- 
lation to Mr, Todd’s statement. He assumes that many 
believe that the grammar drill furnishes “ good mental 
discipline” ; that classical teachers instruct their pupils 
in grammar for the sake of extracting mental pap; and, 
by the use of the word “degenerated,” implies that 
claseical instruction was at one time superior to the 
present “ grammar drill.” And yet he must date the 
classical millennium many years in the background, since 
he speaks of the present grammar drill as an “aged su- 
perstition.” If the present lunatic method of teaching 
Latin and Greek is an “aged superstition,” just how 
far back must we go to find the well of teaching unde- 
filed ? We are anxious for Mr. Todd to show us how 
Latin and Greek were taught before instruction “ de- 
generated,” for then we might not have to “reduce 
them to the rank of optionals.” Mr. Todd cannot have 
used the word unadvisedly, because, as a clergyman, he 


;|knows that it implies a once higher condition. Mr. 


Todd may be fairly supposed to be in possession of facts 
and data from which he has deduced his unqualified 
statement. Therefore, in the interest of liberal educa- 
tion, we ask him to produce the proofs so that classical 
teachers “ may no longer blush iu ignorance.” 


What colleges or fitting schools indulge the “ absurd 
fancy” that the grammar drill is a “ good mental disci- 
pline”? Who “tenaciously” hold such a theory ? 
Were the classics ever taught better in American fitting 
schools and colleges than now, and with less reference 
to the grammar drill as a means of mental discipline ? 
If so, when, and in what colleges? If, on considera- 
tion, he admits that the classics never were taught bet- 
ter, why does he use the term “degenerated” as ap- 
plied to classical instruction? How many “leading 
universities ” have made Latin optional for the degree 
of A.B.? In the few universities that have made the 
classics optional, are not Greek and Latin more enthusi- 
astically studied than ever before? If so, how does it 
prove classical education a failure? If Mr. Todd can- 
not satisfactorily answer these questions, why did he 
make a statement which presupposes an exact knowl- 
edge of the present condition of classical training ? The 
public will suspect that he built a man of straw to 
knock over; but he will not find this exercise superior 
to “that obtained by weeding an onion-bed” or by the 
“ grammar drill.” 

Again, Mr. Todd, in speaking of classical instruc- 
tion says, “ Grammars should be wholly discarded, ex 
cept by those who intend to become scientific and pro- 
fessional linguists. The dead languages -should be 
taught as the living ones are.” But, Oh shade of Goold 
Brown, Miitzner, and Whitney! are the living lan- 
guages taught without some use of the grammar? One 
may think they ought to be so taught; but are they ? 
In comparing the value of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, Mr. Todd says, “The profound reflections of 
Richter and Pascal are at least as well worthy of con- 
sideration as the nastiness of Ovid and Catullus.” 
The nastiness of Ovid and Catullus is no worse than 
the nastiness of Chaucer and Shakespeare, and will 
compare as favorably with the reflections of Richter 
and Pascal. But fair-minded men, even to gain a point, 
are net accustomed to contrast the “ nastiness” of one 
author and the “ profund reflections” of another. 

If Mr. Todd had confined himself to the point he 
evidently wished to make, — namely, that less mathe- 
matics, Latin, and Greek, and more English, German, 


and French, should be required in college training,—no. 


one would have criticised his position further than to 
remark that the gentleman had awakened from a Rip- 
Van-Winkle sleep to discuss a subject upon which all 
were agreed. . 

But for the opponents of classical training to rest 


their case upon the assertion that Greek and Latin are 
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not well taught, is both cheap and untenable. For 
seven weeks of the school year the writer of this article 
did nothing but visit fitting-schools and colleges in 
Maine, } Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Michigan. 
His conclusion is, that higher mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek are the three branches in this country that are 
taught in a superior manner. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


BOSSUET. 

Aristotle, Ascham, Bossuet, and Fénelon are names 
which stand out in the annals of education inseparably 
connected with those of their royal pupils, for whom 
their theories and works on educational subjects were 
produced. Plutarch tells us that Aristotle had so filled 
his pupils with the love of knowledge that the great 
conqueror of the world wrote to his old master, “I should 
prefer to surpass mankind in knowledge than in power.” 

No less fortunate was Ascham in his pupil, whose 
understanding of Greek and Latin was so great that 
there were “few in the universities comparable with 
Her Majesty.” 

Bossuet’s pupil was a less enviable one, Not even 
the lofty genius, the eloquence and learning, and untir- 
ing devotion of a Bossuet could arouse the dull spirit of 
the son of Louis XIV., who has been characterized as 
“an inert mass of mindless matter.” Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to notice some of the methods, to study 
the work during the ten years that he was the pupil of 
this gifted man, who was at that time the favorite court 
preacher, and who, for learning and eloquence, was not 
surpassed by any of the brilliant minds which made the 
reign of Louis XIV. so famous. Most fascinating are 
the glimpses Mme. de Sevigné¢, Saint Simon, and Sainte 
Beuve give us of this great ecclesiastic, whom we see,— 
now preaching a course of Lenten sermons which so de- 
light the “ Grand Monarque ” that he exclaims, “ How 
happy his father must be to hear his son preach so 
well ! ”—now counseling, and even reproving, the queen- 
mother, — Anne of Austria, — and now preaching the 
funeral oration of the unfortunate Henrietta Maria, and 
of her daughter, the Duchess of Orleans, of which last 
effort Voltaire writes, “ He attained the greatest and 
rarest of successes,—that of making the court weep.” 


Surely we may look for something “ rich and rare” 
when such a mind devotes itself to the work of instruc- 
tion. In 1670 we find him appointed preceptor to the 
dauphin. So great was his devotion to this work that 
he personally supervised every lesson given, in order 
that there might be no break in the manner of teaching, 
which he considered harmful. He was constantly with 
his pupil, attending him when he was put to bed, and 
sending him to sleep with stories. 

We should expect to find religious instruction occupy 
a large share of the time. The Bible was Bossuet’s 
constant companion ; he knew it almost by heart. “Je 
ne pourrais vivre sans cela,” he would say. The young 
prince was most thoroughly instructed in biblical his- 
tory, the lives of the saints, ete. If ever he showed any 
inattention or wandering, the Bible was at once taken 
from him, that he might show no lack of respect for it. 

At school Bossuet had been marked for his proficiency 
in Latin and Greek, but he buried himself again in the 
classics for the benefit of his pupil, and became so filled 
with his favorite authors that he would wake himself at 
night by repeating passages from Homer. 

He did not believe in studying detached portions of 
a work: “The true beauty of each can only be seen by 
viewing the whole, as you would view a building to 
take in its design and idea.” 

Monseigneur was especially fond of Caesar. ‘‘ We 
used to follow the great captain in all his marches,” 
Bossuet writes in his letter to Pope Innocent IX.; “we 
watched him encamping, preparing his troops for battle; 
we saw him plan and execute his designs, reward or 
punish his soldiers, train them, control them.” 

The instruction in grammar was oral, and Bossuet 
led his pupil to apply the rules given in selections which 
he learned by heart from standard French and Latin 
authors. 


Special teachers were employed for mathematics and 
science ; but Bossuet is said to have made himself mas- 
ter of anatomy, that he might give a short course to the 
young prince in accordance with the wish of his father. 

“ We studied geography by playing make a journey, 
as it were, stopping in the most famous cities, — espe- 
cially those of France,—to study the customs and char- 
acteristics of the people,” 

In regard to philosophy he writes: “ In order to be- 
come a perfect philosopher, man has no need to study 
anything but himself; and without going through the 
ponderous tomes of philosophers, man learns to know 
the author of his being by noticing solely what he finds 
in himself.” Bossuet’s treatise on philosophy, written 
at that time, still holds a high place among works of 
the kind. 

But his monumental work is the Introduction to Uni- 
versal History, prepared especially for the dauphin. He 
considered the study of history most essential, especially 
for one who would be called on to exercise power. “ He 
who would judge well concerning the future must dili- 
gently consult the past.” 

In teaching history he gave a certain number of facts 
which the dauphin was required to reproduce in writing, 
—in French first, and afterwards in Latin. 

Another work, Politique Sacrée, abounds in wise sug- 
gestions which are worthy to be set in letters of gold. 
Of inattention he says: “You may have truth before 
your eyes, but if you do not open them you will not see. 
The soul opens its eyes through attention. The inat- 
tentive man must fall into one of two faults: he will 
wander wildly, or he will be in a lethargy as one that 
dreams, The first of these faults produces heedless 
men ; the second, stupid ones.” 

While demanding the most constant application dur- 
ing the hours of study, the necessity of recreation was 
not overlooked. “It is necessary that a child should 
play and rejoice in it; i¢ arouses him,” — a most sug- 
gestive utterance for teachers, 

A pity, it seems, that so much genius should have been 
spent upon so dull a mind as the dauphin’s. Bossuet 
writes of him: “There is no visible encouragement; 
one has to go on, as St. Paul says, hoping against hope.” 
The connection was severed in 1679 on the marriage of 
the dauphin. With the rest of Bossuet’s life, as Bishop 
of Meaux, and as a religious controversialist, we have 
nothing to do, and one would gladly end the history of 
this great man with his duties as preceptor. 


WHAT WE DID.—(IL) 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


One of the most difficult points of the work was the 
unloosing of the tongues of the bright boys and girls. 
Rattle away as they might, at recess, the restraint of 
the class-room, and of talking to the point upon an im- 
aginary subject, made it difficult to secure discussion of 
the proposed improvements, Progress was made, how- 
ever, even in this direction, and it became a less formi- 
dable matter than at first to rise, say Mr. or Miss Presi- 
dent, as the case might be, wait for recognition, and 
then, having something to say, to say it. Those who 
have known men from legislative halls long for the power 
to think and talk while on their feet, will not deem this 
a useless effort. 

Special training was given in the making out of a 
secretary’s report, as well as that of a treasurer and 
auditor. As one of the last exercises, each member of 
the class drew up one or more resolutions, which were 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions, and by them 
arranged and presented for acceptance or rejection. 
The different members were also called upon to take 
the chair, until each had proved himself capable of pre 
siding and conducting properly the business of the 
society. 

The rhetoric time for nine days was given to this 
work; on the tenth day, a written test was given the 
class, as follows: Describe an election by ballot. What 
is meant by “having the floor”? Suppose a motion has 
been made and seconded; state fully what should then 
be done. State all that may be done with the report of 
a committee. Write either a secretary’s report, the 
report of a committee appointed to arrange for a public 
meeting of the society, or a society constitution. 


Among the answers received are these: ‘ When the 


person is recognized by the president he ‘has the floor,’ 
and can speak any length of time, unless the time is 
limited.” He must speak on the motion or bill before 
the House, however, and may be called to order and 
obliged to take his seat if he does not.” “You say, ‘Mr. 
President,’ and he calls you by name; then you may 
talk, or, as it is called, ‘have the floor.’” 

“A motion having been made and seconded, the presi- 
dent says, ‘It has been moved and seconded (repeat the 
motion). Are you ready forthe question? (Give time 
for discussion). All those in favor will please say, ‘Aye. , 
Contrary-minded, ‘No.’ The ayes (or noes) have it, 

nd it is (or is not) a vote,’” 

“Meeting called to order by the president. Secre- 
tary’s report read and corrected. Keport of Committee 
on Resolutions accepted, and adopted item by item. 
Report of Committee on Furniture accepted, and laid 
on the table. Report of Committee on Course of Study 
accepted and adopted as a whole. Report of Committee 
on Internal Affairs accepted, and adopted item by item 
with the exception of the last, which was amended by 
Miss G. Amendment carried. Moved to adjourn until 


Tuesday, at 2.50 p.m. Carried. 
E. F. G., See’y.” 


In response to the last topic given, but one wrote the 
report of a committee. The object of the proposed 
public meeting was stated by him as follows: “This 
meeting shall be for the purpose of showing people what 
improvement can be made in two weeks’ study in con- 
ducting political meetings.” 

While it is by no means claimed that these answers 
are perfect, have we not all seen and heard actual busi- 
ness carried on by adults with less conformity to parlia- 
mentary rules and less familiarity with the proper forms 
of expression than are indicated here ? 


By this time the work had become so enjoyable that 
the class begged for its continuance. To grant the 
request literally was not practicable, nor would it be 
profitable. But much of the remaining time of the 
class was to be spent in writing and in the study of 
English or American literature. By a unanimous vote 
they decided to sugar-coat the usually bitter pill of 
essay-writing and to hold fortnightly meetings at the 
rhetoric hour, as a literary society. The result is prov- 
ing all that could have been hoped. A new president 
and secretary are elected at each meeting, and a com- 
mittee is also appointed to arrange the program, with 
the aid of the teacher, while the critic is not forgotten. 
“ Macaulay and his Contemporaries” formed the theme 
forone meeting. This included a debate on the question, 
“Are women fitted by nature for historical writing ?” 
essays on “Carlyle as a Historian,” and “ Charles Lamb,” 
a reading from “Horatius at the Bridge,” and quota- 
tions by each member from Macaulay, Carlyle, Thomas 
Arnold, or Leigh Hunt. 

Another session was devoted to “the minor morals,” 
including brief statements of forms of politeness, two- 
minute talks upon “What is true courtesy?” and 
“What is not true courtesy?” a paper on “The Eti- 
quette of Making Calls,” and written forms of invitation 
to the Class Reception, with the proper forms for accept- 
ance and declining of invitations. (Be it remembered 
that in a small country village there is little chance to 
become practically familiar with the rules and usages of 
the world in these matters. ) 

Our next meeting,—for this story is no myth,—is 
preparatory to the study of Tennyson. Following the 
minutes of the last session, election of officers and 
appointment of Critic, each member is to give a quota- 
tion relative to King Arthur and his Round Table. 
Then come an essay upon “ Europe in the Middle Ages,” 
a debate on the question, “ Resolved, That woman’s 
position in the days of chivalry was superior to her po- 
sition in our day,” and readings from “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” and “ Morte D’ Arthur.” 

We should be glad to exchange actual letters with 
other “Improvement Societies,” and to receive, through 
Tux JouRNAL or otherwise, suggestions for our own. 


— A correspondent says he is overwhelmed with 
educational journals, and does not see the use of having 
so many. Imagine a man complaining because the 
apple crop is greater than usual, or the wheat crop 
so abundant as to bring the price down to eighty-five 
cents a bushel, My dear fellow, you don’t have to eat 
all the apples or consume all the wheat. Eat what 
you need, and read what you want, 
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Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


FIVE MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


A General Exercise in Geography, the class having previously considered 
the Mineral Resources of our Country. 


BY HARRIET A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE, 


This lesson being selected by Tom, we will call upon him to 
place the table in the center of the square and spread upon it 
the map of the United States. 

Willie —We have selected five minerals that are important. 
Salt is the only mineral substance used as an article of food by 
I bave specimens of rock-salt, sea-salt, and salt from 
brine springs. Rock salt is found only in Virginia and Louisi- 
ana, 80 I will place the specimens upon those two states. The 
mine in Louisiana covers 144 acres, and is of unknown depth. 
It is very pure. 

George.—The Louisiana mine was discovered during the War 
of the Rebellion by some soldiers. 

Walter.—Sea-salt was made in Virginia before the year 1620. 
So it was made before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

Yes. I am very glad to have you associate any historical 
fact with your exercises in geography. 

James.—I think you told us, when studying the Middle 
Atlantic states, that only about thirty-five gallons of brine 
spring-water in New York were required to make a bushel of 
salt, while three hundred and fifty gallons of sea-water were 
required, 

Clarence.—I often wonder why the water of the ocean is salt. 
Do you suppose that the saltness of the water is probably 
caused by salt springs under the ocean ? 

Mark.—If some of the water of Lake Ontario could be made 
to flow over New York we should have another Salt Lake, and 
very salt, too. 

Maurice.—It could not be as salt as Salt Lake in Utah, used 
as a bathing resort by the Mormons. It is quite dangerous for 
that purpose, for eight or ten persons are drowned there every 
year. One will strangle quickly if he gets the intensely salt 
water into hismouth, The lake is a most desolate and isolated 
body of water. No creature lives in, and no person lives 
near it. 

Fred.—There are salt lakes to be found in Kansas, Indian 

Territory, Northern Texas, New Mexico, and California. 

Henry.—More than twenty-three of the states are well sup- 
plied with salt. I will place the specimens of salt from brine 
springs, first on New York and Michigan, as these two states 
rank the highest; then on Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
the states bordering on the Ohio River, as these are the prin. 
cipal states that produce salt. 

Can tome one tell us how the salt is obtained from sea water 
or from brine spring water. 

Tom.—Salt is obtained by evaporation. The water is put 
into very large tanks or vats and allowed to stand awhile, or 
till some of it has dried away. It is then heated to hasten the 
process of evaporation. If stirred constantly while heating, 
the grain will be very fine. 

I have been waiting to hear from Andrew, who joined the 
class so recently. Suppose we allow him to speak, and not 
confine himself to our country, since he is not a native. No, 
John, I see your hand, and I know how much you want to 
talk about those wonderful mines near Cracow, that we have 
enjoyed reading about; then Walter will want to tell about his 
day at a pier in Boston, where he watched a barque discharging 
& cargo of salt from some Spanish port. 

Walter.—I would like to tell the name of the barque, for 
you said it was named for General Ethan Allen, a hero of the 
Revolution and a leader of the Green Mountain Boys. You 
sald that Cadiz, the port from which she sailed, was the same 
from which Columbus set sail on his second and fourth voyages 
of discovery. 

Andrew.—Salt is the chief article of export from Turk’s 
Island,—my home. The island is one of the Bahamas. It was 
settled by the Bermudians, who used to come every year to the 
island to rake salt, The salt is very coarse, but can be ground 
fine. It is made from sea-water in the same way as it is along 
the coast of the mainland. The island is nearly barren, and 
the people depend principally upon imports. 

Henry.—I learned that the consumption of salt in this coun- 
try was about fifty pounds annually for each person. That 
would be nearly a pound a week, How can we use 80 large a 
quantity ? 

That is undoubtedly a correct statement. It includes the 
Various uses of salt, Much is used for preserving meats and 
fish, and for the manufacture of soda. It also includes al) 
supplies to animals. 


mad. 


Tom.—Salt is sometimes used as a fertilizer, I have heard 


that those who cultivate onions sprinkle some over the fields. 
I have noticed that certain plants growing near my home, at 
a eceata, do not do well if the salt water does not flow over 

Henry.—Is salt ever used as a medicine ? 

Yes. Itis often used in dyspepsia; also to check hemor- 
rhage or bleeding at the lungs. 

Russell.—The Indians used the water of the brine-springs 
in New York as medicine, and called it the *‘ Medicine of the 
Great Spirit.” 

Perhaps s0; but I think you have confounded the brine 


springs of Central New York with those wonderful mineral | Clyde.—The Indians lived in this part of the country before 


springs in eastern New York, whose waters contain many and after the coming of the white man. 


medicinal properties. The mineral as well as the salt springs | 


were known to the Indians, and to them the waters were medi- 
cine,—the “‘ Medicine of the Great Spirit.”” You have referred 
to the Indians more than once. Tell me whom you mean. 


The white man came 
from the Oid World. There are now 300,000 Indians living in 
various parts of our country, most of whom live beyond the 


Mississippi River. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 


DIVISIONS. MATTER. HOW TO COMMUNICATE. 

Introduction, Ask class to name different kinds of nuts,—walnut, hazel, and| Show class a cocoa-nut and 
cocoa-nut. picture of tree. 

Cocoa-nut. Grows on tree called cocoa-nut palm-tree. 

Appearance of tree. Has no branches. Leaves grow attop. Nuts above the leaves,| ©xplain difference between 
Each tree bears from 50 to 100 nuts. cocoa-nut palm trees and 

other trees. 

How tree is planted. Ripe fruit taken, and allowed to lie and dry in the sun till) Lily, onion, and hyacinth, 
leaves burst forth; then planted. planted in same manner. 

Dimensions of tree. Grows from sixty to one hundred feet in height, and two feet) ry ustrate. Explain “ Diame- 
in diameter, ter.”” 


Where cocoa-nut palm is found. 
Weat Indies, 


How nuts are gathered. 
trained also. 


Appearance of cocoa-nut. 
strong fibres. 


What found inside of nut. 


freshing drink. 


Uses of different parts of tree.| Trank furnishes good timber. 


Buds of tree. 
Leaves of tree, 
Husk of nut. 


Why cocoa-nut palm-tree is of 
so much value. 


Chiefly in warm countries,—Ceylon, Brazil, Sumatra, East and 
Natives are trained to climb trees and gather nuts. Monkeys 
Brown in color. Shell hard and strong, and covered with 


Kernel, which adheres to shell. Hollow inside, filled with 
cocoa-nut milk, Kernel eaten as food; milk forms a re- 


Buds used as vegetables, called cocoa-nut cabbage. 
Leaves shelter natives from heat of sup, 
Husk called ‘coir,’’—material resembling horse-hair, made 

into mats, ropes, string, cord, 


Affords both food and drink to the poor natives. 


Explain. Why not grown here ? 


Explain how monkeys are 
trained. 


Explain Fibre.” 


Explain ‘‘ Kernel” and “ Hol- 
low.”’ 


Use of timber. 

Very seldom used. Explain why: 

Food for elephants. 

Coir used because much cheaper 
than horse-hair. 

Refer to cherry-tree, 


Recapitulate Lesson, 


brushes, and brooms, 


THE RECITATION — HOW SHOULD IT BE CON. 
DUCTED ? ( Continued.) 


BY PRIN. B. F. KNEBR, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Having touched upon a few of the more important prelim- 
inary conditions, I will speak of the recitation proper. 

Shall pupils be allowed to recite the words of thetext: The 
answer to this question will depend on the age and attainments 
of the learner. All students, in trying to master the thought 
of a paragraph, will repeat the words and thus memorize the 
latter, so that afterward in reproducing the thought, the orig- 
inal words will spontaneously be used. For advanced pupils 
it will be decidedly beneficial to memorize as much of the 
phraseology of the text-book as possible, because they thereby 
increase their vocabulary, and acquire greater facility in ex- 
pressing their own ideas, But young children, unable to gener- 
alize correctly, should be encouraged to reproduce the thoughts 
of a book in their own language. 

2. No word should be passed over without being sure that it 
is understood. Some children have such facility in memoriz- 
ing that they may recite a lesson, word for word, without com- 
prehending it. The dictionaries and other reference books 
should be the hardest used and most numerous volumes in the 
school-room, instead of being only ornamental and accidental, 
as is too often the case, One can always correctly gauge the 
intelligence of a school by the number of dictionaries it con- 
tains and the use made of them. After scholars have been 
thus drilled for a time they will find the most interesting part 
of their work to be the hunting up of the meanings and history 
of words, It will lift them up out of the mechanical ruts in 
which they formerly traveled, and school life willassume a 
practical aspect to their youthful minds; for they see that 
every day adds to their knowledge of words, which are the 
tools of successful students, 

3. None but grammatical language should be tolerated. Of 
what use is grammar if its principles be not applied in the 
school-room ? When mistakes are made during the recitation, 
or at any time, they should be promptly corrected. The most 
common grammatical errors are the use of the personal pro- 
noun “them” for the demonstratives ‘‘these and those’’; 
wrong abbreviations, as, ‘‘don’t’’ for ‘‘doesn’t”’; the past 
participle for the past tense, as “‘ done” for “ did’’; and tran- 
sitive for intransitive verbs, as ‘‘lay’’ for ‘* lie,” “‘set’’ for 
* sit,” and ‘raise ’’ for rise.’’ 

4. While the daily recitation should be exact and thorough, 
it is in reviews that the most permaneat work can be accom- 
plished. Though a scholar have all the details of each lesson 
well committed to memory, there are but few of them he can 
remember after the lapse of several months. Therefore it is 
necessary to have frequent and comprehensive reviews, in 
which subjects are presented as wholes, and the main points 
brought out in bold relief. As children detained from school 
seldom, of their own accord, study the lessons missed, reviews 
are also valuable because they furnish opportunity and incen- 
tive to make up lost recitations. 

5. In order that the teacher’s work shall be successful, he 
must thoroughly understand what he desires to teach. We 
know that there are many pedagogues hearing recitations daily 
who, if they were required to recite what they expect of their 
pupils, would utterly fail for lack of preparation. Whoever 
desires to have an orderly school must be able to hear his 


classes without being confined to the book, that his eyes may 


be free to observe all misconduct and check it in its incipient 
stage. But he must also know more than the book contains if 
he would interest his scholars and command their respect. 
Children are accurate judges of character, and soon observe 
whether an instructor understands his business. Unless they 
have confidence in his ability and attainments they will not be 
in a condition to profit by his instruction. The teacher needs, 
therefore, to consult various authors, to take notes of the 
knowledge acquired, and to use it in illustrating the subject in 
hand, For such additional information, scholars should be 
held accountable, or the purpose of its presentation will be, in 
part, defeated. 

6. Pupils should be shown how to study. This can be done 
by analyzing the lesson, giving the principal points, and show- 
ing the logical connection of the ideas. For this purpose a 
liberal use of the blackboard is to be recommended; indeed, 
no live teacher ever found that he had too much blackboard 
surface in his school-room, Though not an advocate of an 
extended system of mnemonics, yet, wherever it is possible, 
the principle of association should be employed to assist the 
memory, and the attention of classes directed to instances of 
its labor-saving use. A }most every one has beard of the arbi- 
trary word, ‘‘vibgyor,’’ which enables one to remember the 
names of the seven colors, in the order of their refrangibility, 
as seen in the solar spectrum. In like manner, the initial let- 
ters of the names of the planets, in the order of their distances 
from the sun, will form the arbitrary name, ‘‘ M. Vemjeun,”’ 
M. being the abbreviation of Monsieur, if you choose, ‘‘ Con- 
nect the unknown with the known’”’ is the great law of mental 
growth. 

7. Routine is the great drawback of our profession. Unless 
the instructor makes special efforts to have something new to 
tell each class, teaching will become a drudgery. In addition 
to a note-book, every teacher should use his own text-book, 
and not be afraid of marring its beauty by liberally interlining, 
and marking marginal references to other works and explan- 
ation of different points. Whoever pursues this method a 
number of years will form a text-book of his own more valua- 
ble than the original. Neither should the classes be confined 
to one book. In arithmetic, after finishing any subject, give 
miscellaneous examples without the answers. In spelling, give 
words from various sources. The examination papers of gram- 
mar schools exhibit a lamentable ignorance of the spelling of 
terms used daily by the pupils. In reading, selections from 
newspapers and magazines are profitable. In every study, va- 
riety is life, routine is intellectual death. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN PHYSICS FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADE. 


1. In Lowell, Mass., a steam-pump is operated by 134 pounds 
of coal per horse-power per hour (Prof. M.G. Farmer). As- 
suming that coal is worth $5.00 per ton, and that a man who 
can do 90,000 ft. Ibs. of work per day at 10 hours each, 
can be hired at $200 per day to raise water, which is the 
cheaper agent to employ ? How many times cheaper ? 

2. (a) If a body of 10 grams-mass is suspended in Boston from 
a spring-balance graduated in dynes, what wil! the spring-balance 
register ? (b) If the same body were suspended at sea-level at 
the earth’s equator, what would it register? (c) What would 


it register at a place where the acceleration due to gravity is one 
centimeter per second? (d@) What would it register if in Bos- 
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ton it is raised with a uniformly accelerated velocity of two 
centimeters per second ? 

8. In what sense may a machine be “labor-saving’”’? In 
what sense is no machine labor-saving? Demonstrate the 
answer to the latter question ? & 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON QUESTIONS. 


1. Name three famous American writers of history, and the 
princips! work of each. 
2. Name three famous Eoglish poets, and an important work 
of each. 
3. Name three of the best novelists, and a leading novel of 
each. 
4. Who was Gaizot ? 
5. Who was Goethe ? 
6. Who was Schiller ? 
7. Who wrote Don Quixote? 
8. Who wrote Rasselas ? 
9. Give the author and the source of each of the following 
quotations: 
** A sea of upturned faces.’”’ 
10. ** Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying.” 
11. ‘‘ May thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thine own pumpkin pie.”’ 
12. “The reason why men do not obey us is because they 
see the mud at the bottom of our eye.’ 
13. ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
14. Give from memory a quotation from Washington Irviog. 
15. Who wrote the ‘‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner” ? 
was nicknamed ‘‘The Interrogation-point,’”’ and 
way 
17. Who was called “‘ The Wizard of the North,”’ and why ? 
18. Explain An Icelandic saga.”’ 
19. “In a sort of Ranic rhyme.” 


20. was a Viking bold.’’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


So.utions Recervep.—From C. A. Strout, Probs, 264, 265, 
266, and 268; P. N. Spader, Probs. 264, 265, and 266; M. 
Gottesleben, Probs. 262, 265, and 266; Asher B. Evans, Probs. 
223, 264, 265, 266, 267, and 268; A. A. Webb, Probs. 266 and 
268; J. M. Maxwell, Prob. 265; J. A. Holmes, Prob. 266. 
Lucius Brown, Prob. 270; J. H. Davis, Prob. 270; H. H. 
Horn, Prob. 266. C. P. sends solution of 264 by a pupil, a girl, 
15 years old. 

To Z. Richards: No solution was received in yours of 
Feb. 27. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Mr. Editor: Will you, through Taz JoURNAL, answer the 
following: questions: 

How ought } tenths to be written decimally? <A says in 
this way: .?; B says in this way: .0}. Is either right? Can 
each way be correct? Can # tenths be written decimally 
without changing the figures ? T. O. CRAWFORD. 

Ans. (1) .4 is not right. The decimal point bas no mean- 
ing in such a situation. 

(2) .0F is not wrong. 

(3) Neither of them should ever beused. 75 is better than 
both the others. 

(4) However written, it should not be read “ # tenths,” but 


+ of one-tenth. 
(5) We say, finally, what might have been said first,—that it 
cannot be written decimally. Eb. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you please give a solution to the follow- 
ing, in Tae JoURNAL, and oblige ? 


A corn factor mixes wheat flour, which costs him 10 shillings 
per bushel, with barley which costs 4 shillings per bushel, in 


OUR CUTS FOR COMPO- 
SITIONS. 


We present another cut this 


week, which tells its own story. 
It represents the tablet placed in 
the Baltimore Railroad station in 
Washington, where Guitean fired 
the fatal shot which made Presi- 
dent Garfield a martyr. This cut 
will give an opportunity for an 
excellent lesson to the younger 
pupils, and older ones will fiad 
it a fruitful theme for a good 
essay. Both this and the cut in 
a previous issue are found in 
that beautiful book, lately noticed 
in our columns, entitled Pictur- 
esque Washington, published by 
J.A.& R.A. Reid, Providence. 

The cut of Feb. 26, will prob- 
ably be taken by many to repre- 
sent the *“‘Old Clock on the 
Stairs,’”’ in Longfellow’s home, 
at Cambridge. By others it will 
be recognized as a truthful pict- 
ure of the front hall of the Wash- 
ington mansion at Mount Ver- 
non, which it was intended to 
illustrate. Regarded either way, 
it presents an admirable theme 
for a composition, in almost all 
the grades of school. 


PERSONAL. 


— Prest. Robinson and Profs. Lincoln and Harkness;repre- 
sevted the college at the Brown University Alumni meeting 
j2 New York, recently. 


— Alonzo Flock, Ph.D., for thirty years principal of Claver- 
ack College and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, N. Y., 
died of pneumonia, Sabbath evening, March 1, aged 62 years. 


— T.8 Arthur, the well-known writer and publisher, died 
at his home in Philadelphia, March 6, at the age of 76 years. 
He continued in active literary work, and in the conduct of his 
Home Magazine, until three weeks before his death. He was 
born near Newbarg, N. Y.. and commenced his work as a pub. 
lisher in Philadelphia in 1841. 


— Died, in December last, in Brooklyn, N. Y., George H. 
Atkinson, M.D., a well-known and able surgeon, and son of 
Rev. George H. Atkinson, D D., of Portland, Oregon. He 
sacrificed his life in the care of a sick man in the hospital, by 
receiving into his own blood the virns of disease, from which 
he was trying to cure the patient. Dr. Talmage, in his lecture 
talk on the following Friday even'ng, said: 

** What a splendid death to die! His young wife sitting in 
the agonies of widowhond, and his aged father, a minister of 
Christ, reeling under the blow far away on the Pacific coast, 
and other kindred here almost frenzied with grief, may not at 
first be able to see it in that light; bat I repeat it was a splen- 
did death to die, because it was death for another, vicarious 
sacrifice, the sublimest of all possible decease. Neither his- 
tory, Hor poem, nor song, nor picture, nor cathedral-arch can 
ever present anything grander than vicarious sacrifice. Dr. 
Atkinson died for a poor patient. Men and women of kindly 
hearts and intelligent appreciation, we must not allow such a 
thing in our midet without recognition and eulogiam. Who 
will write us a book about medical martyrs, the heroes of the 
sick-room, the men who pay out their own lives’ blood drop by 


such ratio as to gain 433/ cent. by selling the mixture at 11 
shillings per bushel. Required the eile. 8. P. 

If ¢ = the uumber of bushels of barley to 1 bushel of wheat, 

then 11 (1+ 2) = 10 + 4z +.4375 (10+ 42), and = Ans. 
— Ep. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 264 —In the quadrilateral ABCD, right-angled at 
Band D, AC.BD = BC.AD + AB.CD. 
Then sin (a + 8) = sin a cos cos a sin 8, if and = 
angles at A made by diagonal and sides, Why ? 


PROBLEM 265.—Given, the distances from a point within an 
equilateral triangle to the several vertices as follows: 18, 17, 10. 
Required to find from these data the area of the triangle. J. 


Pros. 266. Twelve persons order a dinner to cost $12; the 
men are to pay $2 each, the women 50 cents each, and the 
children 25 cents each. How many men, how many women, 
and how many children dine? (Algebraic solution). 

A. A. WEss. 


Pros. 267. A book-agent finds that when he sells twenty 
copies a day at 50 cents each, he makes 25 per cent. profit, 
besides paying his expenses at $250 per day. If he double 
his sales per day while his expenses remain the same, explain 
why he does not at least double his profit percent. How many 
copies must he sell per day to make 50 per cent. ; é. ¢., to double 
his profit per cent. ? Ga. J. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


drop for the restoration of invalidism ?” 


Dr. L. J. Willis, Eliot, Me., says: ‘* Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate gives most excellent resulta.” : 


THE IOWA EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The Iowa Educational Exhibit derived, in some respects, a 
decided advantage from the fact that a similar display was 
made at Madison last July. The preparation for Madison 
was an experience by which many Iowa teachers knew how to 
profit. At the same time so much praise was bestowed on 
that first effort that the state was in danger of resting upon 
its laurels, and of allowing the opportunity of the New Urleans 
World’s Fair to pass by default. The short time elapsing be- 
tween the two exhibits also worked disadvantageously, since 
in many cases the work sent to Madison had scarcely reached 
home, when similar work was again called for. For these 
reasons it was only after most strenuous personal effort that 
State Superintendent Akers was able at last to bring together 
the display that represents the schools of Iowa in the great 
fair. However, notwithstanding these difficulties, and some 
others that need not here be named, the exhibit as it stands 
may be fairly considered representative. Country schools, 
graded schools, high schools, colleges, and university, are all 
represented, and taken together present almost every kind and 
grade of work done in the schools of the state. The work also 
came from a great mapy localities, illustrating the same or 
equivalent grades, in a great many different schools, so that 
the exhibit is not representative only, but likewise very com- 
prehensive and complete. 

It would be impossible, within the present limits, to give even 
a brief account of each of the individual exhibits. A few must 
be selected which are more prominent either on account of the 
amount of material displayed, or because of some special attrac- 
tion. It has been said that all kinds of school work are repre- 
sented. By no means the least interesting material in this wide 
variety is the work of primary grades. Many schools, both city 
and country, show very conclusively how the kindergarten meth- 
ods and material can be made available in our pablic-school 
system; and that, too, without the aid of special kindergarten 
teachers. The Clinton schools make a very handsome exhibit 
of this kind in form of map-weaving and simple paper-cutting. 

The district schools of Tama County, the public schools of 
Belle Plain and Steamboat Rock, and the city schools of Des 
Moines, also make exhibits of kindergarten work of various 
sorts, notably in the form of worsted maps of state and county. 
In west Des Moines the kindergarten method is carried 
through several grades, and in addition to the primary work 
we have displayed beautiful patterns in inventional paper-cut- 
ting, from the fourth and fifth grades. 

In primary language-work much excellent material is shown; 
that from Marshalltown and from Hardin county being per- 
haps most prominent. Barlington sends primary work in all 
subjects, and from her entire system of schools. Folding- 
slates, covered with primary work in various subjects, are 
shown from Charles City, Davenport, and Des Moines, 


In Iowa, as elsewhere, drawing is rapidly coming into favor 
and finding a place for itself in schools of all grades. Clinton 
follows her kindergarten work immediately with drawing, and 
shows what can be done in a short time without a special 
teacher. Davenport, in a beautiful series, shows her entire 
course in the subject, from the fourth grade through the high 
school, and from nearly all the schools exhibiting we have 
samples of drawing evincing more or less perfect systems of 
instruction. 

But it is of general work, in the ordinary lines of study, 
that the great bulk of Iowa’s exhibit consists. There are 
thousands of pages of pupils’ work in arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, history, and the like. In such display Oskaloosa 
vies with Ottumwa, Marshalltown with Clinton and Daven- 
port, and Rockford and Marble Rock with Shenandoah and 
Sidney. Every step of the pupil may be traced from the pri- 
mary to the high school or through it. Burlington shows this 
whole educational history in a single volume, embellished by 
numerous ornate title-pages and drawings in ink. High 
schools in all the places named send work in mathematics, 
science, and language. Thereare beautiful pages of German, 
problems in algebra, botanical records and herbaria. Iowa 
Falls high school sends fine manuscript geometrical demonstra- 
tions, and Creston elaborate outlines of English grammar, to- 
gether with a large amount of manuscript in subjects pertain- 
ing to the ordinary high-school course, Nor is the higher edu- 
cation of the state without adequate representation. The 
State Normal at Cedar Falls makes a large display of drawings 
of all grades, of charts for primary instruction, and most beau- 
tifal map-drawing in ink, large folio size. Then we have man- 
uscripts of examinations in many subjects, physics, didactics, 
geometry, algebra, etc.; fine herbaria prepared under the di- 
rection of Miss M. Gilchrist, the professor of Natural Science, 
and a set of large relief-maps in putty, prepared under the 
direction of Miss McGovern. These maps are something 
unique, at once simple, beautiful, and instructive, and have 
deservedly received a great deal of attention. 

The whole Normal School Exhibit conveys the impression 
of an effort to furnish the state with teachers who shall be 
well-informed and competent for work, with the ordinary 
school machinery and apparatus or without it. 

Close by the display just described will be found that made 
by the State Department of Public Instruction. This exhibit 
is a sort of epitome of the entire school system of the state. 
Here are school statistics spread on beautiful glass charts, dis- 
playing in concise and graphic manner all the facts which sta- 


tistics are competent to show. For example, these tables show 
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the growth of the Iowa school system from its organization to 
the present, the growth of the permanent school fund, of the 
expenditare for school purposes, the increase in the school 
population and in the number of teachere employed; they 
show the present organization of the various educational insti- 
tutions under the patronage of the state; the organization and 
growth of the county normal institute system. A distinctive 
feature of this display is a large map of the state showing the 
location of each school-house in every county. This map is a 
revelation to almost every one. Very few, of all who have 
seen it, had the remotest idea of how abundant school-houses 
in Iowa are, or of the uniformity of their distribution through- 
out the counties of the state; conditions which justify the 
motto, ‘‘ A school-house on every hill-top.’’ 

Associated with all these exhibits from the common schools, 
and in the center of all in the general arrangement, the con- 
tributions from the State University find their place. The 
university shows a large display of drawings, both instru- 
mental and free-hand, illustrating the work in this line for 
the freshman and sophomore classes. Then follow topograph- 
ical maps of great perfection and excellence, In the very cen- 
ter of the exhibit stand two cases,—the one containing a col- 
lection of fossils illustrating the method of teaching paleontol- 
ogy in the university, the other displaying two collections of 
land and fresh-water shells,—one belonging to the university, 
the other to Mr. B. Shimek, a former student. A score or 
more of note-books, neatly written and filled with original 
pencil-drawings, show beautiful work done by students in the 
laboratories of natural science; and the theses in engineering, 
botany, and zodlogy are, so far as we have been able to see, 
entirely without rivals, 

It remains to speak of two special exhibits, one from the 
Iowa College for the Blind at Vinton, and one from the Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes at Council Bluffs. Both these institu- 
tions send samples of pupils’ work. From the blind are shown 
all kinds of fancy needlework, beadwork, and knitted lace; 
from Council Bluffs come crayon sketches, boots and shoes, 
and a handsome walnut office-desk. 

Taken altogether Iowa’s Educational Exhibit is, as has been 
said, representative, comprehensive, and complete, and once 
more, a8 at Madison, places the state in the foremost rank for 
educational privilege and endeavor. 


Iowa City, Ia. McBBIDE. 


WOMEN AS DIRECTORS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY MRS, E, D. KELLOGG, 


We have always looked up with respect to the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, but it has been left for ‘‘ A Member,” 
by his ‘‘ out of school tales,’’ to lift it into a position of almost 
pathetic martyrdom, where pity, admiration, and reverence 
are the fittest tributes, 

To think that we have had in our midst an organization that 
has been silently suffering, for a ‘‘dozen years,’ from an at- 
tempt to elevate and utilize the “‘eminent’’ women teachers 
of Massachusetts as ‘‘ directors’’ of its state association, and 
we never knew it! But hidden merit will come to light some 
time, and ‘‘A Member’s” candid and straightforward story 
has done a notable service for that “ ancient and honorable ”’ 
body in revealing the manly, self-sacrificing, and persistent 
course when hope seemed hopeless. 

We finished ‘* A‘Member’s ” defence (in JoURNAL of March 
5) against the implied neglect in ‘‘ Drift’s” suggestion, with 
an overpowering desire to know two things: First, the names 
of the “ five gentlemen’? who voluntarily ‘‘ withdrew their 
names” in favor of women for the Board of Directors. We 
did not know there were five men this side of Wyoming Terri- 
tory who would sacrifice the honors of a directorship for the 
abstract woman, and that, too, as early as a “‘ dozen years” 
ago, when public opinion was much less decided than now in 
favor of women as school officers or counselors. We suggest 
that those gentlemen’s names be handed right over to the next 
woman’s congress, where they will find appreciative justice; 
and the woman’s club that neglects to twine the laurels of 
“honorable mention” about their modest brows is incapable 
of gratitude, 

Secondly, we would like to know the name and address of 
those neglectful thirteen women who would not come to the 
meetings, and especially of the “two” others who would not 
Say aword after they got there. We agree, right here and 
now, to interview every one of those sinful *‘ fifteen” by per- 
son or letter, and report the result, elther for or against, to 
THE JOURNAL readers. 

Never yet was there a story or a shield that did not have 
two sides. We have one now, and we pray that ‘‘ A Member” 
will give us, maligned Massachusetts women, a chance to find 
out the other. If there are “fifteen” ‘‘eminent’’ women 
teachers in the state who will accept an “equal factorship”’ 
in the directing force of its association, and then refuse to do 
the duties involved therein, at whatever ‘‘trouble and ex- 
pense,” let them be counted out at once and serve as warning 
beacon lights to save other chivalrous associations from the 
rocks that have injured our state ship for the last “dozen 
years,’”? 

Let us concede, for the moment, that our association has 
been “ unfortunate in its selections’’; we would still counsel 
them to “ be not weary in well-doing,” and cite a few facts for 

their eacouragement. Since time began, woman has borne the 


** heaviest end of the load ”’ of life’s work with so much of pa- 
tience and conscientiousness that these virtues have come to 
be regarded as her especial characteristics. 

There has been an impression in the air, for a few thousand 
years, that the natural tendency of true womanhood was toward 
devotion to duty. It has been said and sung so untiringly, 
been illustrated in actual trial for so many ages, that it has 
come to be accepted as a fact. ’Tis true, civilization has 
opened up a broader pathway for woman; but have the brave, 
gifted ones who have been first to walk therein been less faith- 
ful in their new duties than in the old? Let us look at the 
city of Boston, for instance, and see the record of its prominent 
women workers in the department of its schools. We know 
our good city is just now under the disgrace of leaving every 
woman off its school board, but the bistory of the few faithful 
women who have served there for years without pay or pros- 
pect of political promotion has been as bright as their fidelity 
was exceptional. The one woman on the Board of Supervis- 
ors has been for ten years an illustrious example of a faithfal, 
efficient, working woman that none might gainsay. Our State 
Board of Education honors itself in delighting to honor the 
grand woman among its number who works ever for the high- 
est good of humanity, as she breathes, — because she cannot 
help it. The thousand women teachers in the rank and file 
of the public schools of Boston are inferior to none in working 
power and ambition. We believe every one of these women in 
the educational department could be exchanged for a thousand 
and one others no less worthy or «efficient, and that relays on 
relays could be supplied, and still the working quality be not 
lessened. Boston is no better endowed than any other town 
or city in the state in the excellence of its working women; 
yet but ‘‘ fifteen”? have been selected from the state in a 
‘dozen years”’ for directors of a teachers’ association, and 
every one has been a failure. Is it any wonder we are puz- 
zled ? Is it any marvel that our fingers tingle to get into the 
‘true inwardness”’ of this strange condition of things? We 
haven’t a suggestion to make about those who would not come 
to the meeting at all, but we would like to say a word about 
the ‘‘two”? who came and satdumb. We never touched the 
height of ‘‘equal factorship’’ in a board of directors, but if 
we ever did it would be with the same feeling with which we 
expect to vote some day,—as a matter of duty alone. But we 
can easily imagine entering upon such work with a strange, 
not-at-home sort of feeling, that would wait and long for en- 
couragement at every step. Women may be born directors of 
teachers’ associations, but they have not been bred as such, 
and it is not easy to throw off the inberited, conventional re- 
straints that have kept her from such positions all her life,’ 
She may be just where heaven designed her to be,—and we 
never saw an association program yet that we did not think 
could be improved by the woman’s touch on it,—but she must 
be there as a woman, or she had better not be there at all. 
‘*A Member’? says “‘ it is not a case where gallantry comes in 
at all.”’ There never was, and never can be, any association 
of the sexes where “‘ gallantry’’ should not ‘‘comein.’’ Not 
to the condoning of inefficient, “‘ ornamental figure-heads,’’— 
certainly not; but in all that goes to help forward and encour- 
age new workers to adjust themselves to their new work. Let 
a true woman feel that she is needed, and she will find some 
womanly way of supplying that need. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his ture. He cannot 
promise to return re MB8S8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it. 


A PROTEST. 


An editorial in Taz JourRNAL for Feb. 26, says, speaking of 
the difficulties encountered by some superintendents of schools, 
‘The ‘ ladies’ decline to change their methods of teaching or 
discipline, and claim all time outside regular school hours as 
their own.” 

Is it so very wicked for a teacher to claim all time outside of 
regular school hoursas herown? Whoseisit? Do the people 
pay forit? Are they ‘‘cheated” or ‘insulted ”’ if they do not 
get it? When the people pay a teacher $250 a year, or even 
$500, do they expect to receive in return the whole time and 
strength of that teacher? I think they expect to receive 
twenty-five or thirty hours’ work each week, and they gener- 
ally do receive fifty or sixty hours’ work,—often more. The 
teacher gives this work willingly; but is she “dishonest” or 
‘‘insolent”’ if she sees fit to withhold it? I thing that a teacher 
has a perfect right to decline to give to her work any more time 
than is required by the school regulations. If she gives extra 
time it should be for her own satisfaction. Her only reward 
is the pleasure she feels in seeing the work welldone. I would 
suggest, also, that a teacher may possibly have some rights 
in regard to the methods of teaching and discipline which she 
uses. I hardly suppose, however, that the editor intends to 
convey the idea that the superintendent should fix upon cast- 


iron methods, and the teachers should all conform to them. 
E, M. Frost. 


TWO COURSES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


In the two articles which have lately appeared in Taz JouR- 
NAL, on the High School and College,—the former by Charles 
W. Tufts, A.M., and the latter by Supt. J. Fairbanks,— 
nothing has been said about the feasibility of having two 


j 


courses in the highschool. Mr. Tufts advocates a close rela- 
tion between the high school and college, whereas Mr, Fair- 
banks says, ‘‘Each should move on with its legitimate work 
as though the other did not exist.’ It scarcely seems right 
that even the one or two students who may wish to go to 
college should be debarred the privilege of fitting at that 
school and be obliged to go elsewhere, thereby incurring ad- 
ditional expense, and, perhaps, great inconvenience. This 
may be obviated by having two courses, the one based on the 
college admission requirements, and the other with its curric- 
ulum shaped “‘as though there were no higher institution,” 
These two courses will agree in some branches, so that it will 
not necessitate for the teacher a largely increased number of 
recitations Where there is a well established college course 
in the high school, unquestionably more students will be in- 
duced to take that course. 

It is a well known fact that if a student of limited means 
really has a desire to go to college, his lack of money need not 
prevent him, for there are many ways in which he can pay his 
way and keep on with his course. Even at Harvard College, 
where the expenses are high, this is done by many students 
every year, and could be done by as many more, if they choose 
to try it. E. C. W. 

Harvard College, March 14, 1885. 


AUGUSTA TOVELL’S NEW ORLEANS LETTER, 


[We have received a pointed, caustic letter from a corre- 
spondent from Ohio, complaining of some statements in Miss 
Tovell’s recent letter from New Orleans. We reproduce below 
the most important portions of the letter.—Eprror. } 

** But, attractive and interesting as it [the Crescent City] is, 
from a historic stand-point, there is a darger side to the picture, 
One has only to enter a few of the Catholic churches and in- 
spect their gaudy decorations to form an idea of the grade of 
intelligence of the worshipers. The same religious sentiment 
that animates the Mexicans who attend mass in the ruins of the 
Spanish missions at San Antonio, and the old French inhabitants 
of Lower Canada, prevails among the great mass of the Creoles, 
—that is, the lower class of them. There is astrong sentiment 
against the public schools, and hence a deplorable amount of 
ignorance ’’—Augusta Tovell, 

Mr. Editor :—In reading THz JOURNAL, date of Feb. 12, I 
was quite interested in the ‘* Letter from New Orleans,” by 
Augusta Tovell, and pleased with her suggestions as to what 
may be seen in the Crescent City. But does not the writer 
show considerable superficialness when she ‘enters a few 
Catholic churches’’ and judges of the grade of intelligence 
of the worshipers by the gaudy decorations of the house of 
worship ? * ad ad ad * * * 
To take this very insignificant matter as a criterion of the in- 
telligence of the Catholic people is about as reasonable as to 
judge of the character and attainments of a nation by thecolor 
of its flag. It is a fact, however, that the Catholic population 
of New Orleans is in the majority, and quite to the writer’s 
notion that some mention should be made of ‘‘consequent 
ignorance,”’ without any investigation as to the truth or falsity 
of such statement. Were the non-Catholics, as a body, found 
duly enlightened, or were they exempt from the imputation of 
ignorance because they have so few principles placed before 
their understanding, or eyes of faith, and cannot be open to 
the charge of ignorance when nothing is to belearned? Surely 
they cannot be accused of ‘* superstitous reverence for author- 
ity,”’ having no spiritual superiors whose office demands their 
respect. * * 

The Church has ever been, and still is, the patroness of 
learning,—so much so that, in every branch of science or art, 
she shows numbers of her children who are “‘ bright, particular 
stars,” and even creators of art. 

I quite understand that the article in question is not an edi- 
torial; but I have been a reader of THE JOURNAL for some 
time, and have found statements and insinuations, either as 
editorials or communications, that are quite as objection- 
able as the one at present noticed, and which “will not 
prove.” bd bd 

Appreciating the many beautifal things contained in Tue 
JOURNAL, but always taking exception to untruth or misstate- 
ments, I am, respectfully, HELEN Watt. 


“BEER AND THE BODY.” 


Among the great numbers of little pamphlets sold from the 
table of the Boston Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, at 
the late Institute Fair, were no less than 800 of that with the 
above title. Both the names of Nasby (Mr. Locke) of the 
Toledo Blade, in whose columns the papers first appeared, on 
its covers, and the readable large type combined to make it 
attractive. It is the very remarkable testimonies of ten leading 
doctors of Toledo, against beer, as the most prolific source, not 
only of drunkenness, but of diseases,notably those of the blood, 
liver, and kidneys, and of sudden, premature death. Insurance 
companies, since its publication, have refused to insure lives 
of confirmed beer-drinkers, however hearty their present health 


and appearance. 

This little 24 page pamphlet can be obtained for five cents, 
or $400 a hundred, at the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 515 Tremont street, or 36 Bromfield street, or from the 
publishers, J. N. Stearns, National Temperance Publishing 


Society, 58 Readé street, New York. 


——eoo— 


— Major-General Harney testified before a Congressional 
committee that he had never known an Indian tribe break its 


word with the Government, and he had never known the 
Government keep its faith with an Indian tribe. 
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Boston, Marcu 19, 1885. 


CouRTESY AND POLITENESS should be ranked as car- 
dinal virtues by every teacher. These virtues should 
be manifested in every act of the teacher’s life. They 
should be taught by example and precept every day of 
the school-work. Dr. Hiram Orcutt says: “If the ordi- 
nary civilities of refined life are not regarded in the 
family and the school, how can we expect that polite- 
ness will be extended to the stranger met in the marts 
of business or in the walks of pleasure. Much respon- 
sibility rests upon the teachers in our public schools, in 
this matter.” 


One of the primary needs in the Old Bay State, to 
elevate the schools of the commonwealth, is a more com- 
plete system of superintendency. The large cities like 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, and Fall River, 
have city superintendents. Some of the smaller cities 
and large towns, also, have superintendents. But what 
is needed, further, is to complete the plan of supervision 
by grouping several country towns together, and placing 
these schools under the care of a good superintendent. 
In this way an efficient system of supervision may be 
extended to all the schools of the state. 


THE POWER OF ILLUSTRATION is of prime impor- 
tance to the teacher. The world is full of “likes” and 
“similes,” and they are of great value if well used. 
But the teacher should not strive for figures of speech 
and ornaments for what he has to say. Neither is the 
anecdote always of use in illustration. Remember the 
story of the good Scotchwoman to whom Dr. Scott had 
presented his great work, The Annotated New Testament. 
Calling on the good lady one day, he had the curiosity 
to inquire if she had read his notes, and what she 
thought of them. “I’ve read the Gospels, and I under- 
stand them complete, and I hope soon to be able to com- 
prehend the notes.” 

Story-telling by the teacher, sometimes, “darkens 
counsel,” where it was intended to make truth clear. 

The true use of illustration is to avail oneself of what 
the learner already knows, and use it as a help to the 
understanding of what he does not yet know. 


Ir is almost wondrous, when we think of it, what an 
advance has been made within a quarter of a century in 
the art of elocution. Reading in the public schools is 
a fine art now-a-days, as well as a useful acquirement. 
We should bear in mind not only its practical useful- 
ness, but, as well, its «sthetic value and importance. 
We have been impelled to this reference by the series 
of lectures before the Y. M. C. Union, in this city, by 
Prof. Moses True Brown, upon “ The Art of Reading.” 


Among the topics presented are the following: “ The 
Human Figure,” “The Face and its Expressions,” 
“ Delsarte’s Nine Laws of Gesture.” Professor Brown 
states these nine laws thus: 

‘We may then state the law of correspondence: The outer 
matter, or substance, with its energies, manifesting itself to 
the senses, is the type or symbol of the inner essence or soul, 
and corresponds with it. Now, if the body is the visible corre- 
spondence of the soul, we have the key that unlocks the mys- 
tery of Delsarte’s nine laws of gesture. These laws we may 
state as: 1, motion; 2, velocity; 3, extension; 4, reaction; 
5, form ; 6, personality ; 7, opposition of agents; 8, priority; 
9, rhythm. ‘Take this proposition: In proportion to the depth 
and majesty of the emotion will be the deliberateness and slow- 
ness of the motion. By the law of our being, we are compelled 
to state our feelings in terms of matter, and we say, as our 
best way of saving of our feelings that stir the soul to its 
depths, that they are grand, lofty, deep, weighty, massive.’’ 


All teachers who would teach reading with the highest 
success, should study Delsarte. 


HYGIENE ASSOCIATION LECTURES. 


A remarkable course of lectures upon school hygiene, 
has recently been delivered to the teachers of Boston 
and vicinity, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. Great credit is 
due to Dr. Frank Wells, vice-president of the society, 
and to Supt. Seaver for arranging and carrying out 
these lectures in so successful a manner, and also to 
the eminent lecturers whose deep interest in the subject 
moved them to devote much time and labor in the prep- 
aration of special papers adapted to the present needs 
and conditions of the teachers and their pupils. The 
teachers showed their appreciation by attending in full 
ranks, listening with the closest attention, and asking 
numerous questions when the opportunity was offered. 

The high standing of the lecturers, either physicians 
in Boston or professors at Harvard, each an expert in 
his department, the practical nature and appropriateness 
of the topies discussed, can be learned by glancing at 
the program: “ Heating and ventilation,” by Dr. F.W. 
Draper; “The Use and Care of the Eyes, especially 
during School Years,” by Dr. C. H. Williams; “ Epi- 
demics and Discipline,” by Dr. G. B. Shattuck; “ Drain- 
age,” by Dr, Frank Wells; “The Relation of Our Pub- 
lic Schools to the Disorders of the Nervous System,” by 
Dr. C. F. Folsom. 

Such men conld and did speak ex cathedra. They 
pointed out, in strong terms, the excellence of the pres- 
ent school system, the faithfulness of the teachers, the 
lasting injuries arising from poor ventilation, too high 
or too low a temperature, defective drainage, the alarm- 
ing increase of near-sightedness, proved to be directly 
traceable to the schools by statistics which show the 
increase of the trouble from class to class and in 
proportion to the hours of study, and the certainty of 
decreasing contagiousdiseases by isolation, cleanliness 
and disinfection. 

The speakers did not confine themselves to theories 
nor waste words in meaningless platitudes. They gave 
our schoo] committees and officials some plain sugges- 
tions. In the opinion of these men, the school author- 
ities of the state should, in building school - houses, 
spend more money on ventilation and less on ornament- 
ation; they should shorten the time and lessen the 
amount of study to prevent the increase of nervous dis- 
eases, place the schools under medical inspection as in 
Germany, and look after the health of teachers as well 
as pupils. Home lessons should not be required of 
pupils under thirteen years of age, and the time of school 
attendance in the primary schools should be greatly 
decreased. 

The teachers were told, among many other important 
statements, that inattention, carelessness, and disobedi- 
ence were often directly caused by diseased conditions 
of the mind and body; that double promotions are, 
especially for the girls, detrimental to health; that the 
school-rooms, in the absence of the pupils, should be 
thoroughly ventilated, at least three times a day; and 
that many children are quite incapable of doing the 
regular work of the program. 

These lectures deserve to be heard by the teachers of 
the whole land. They are important and timely con- 
tributions by the highest authorities to the tardy awaken- 


ing in the study of school hygiene, 


“THE CRUSADE AGAINST COMMON 
SCHOOLS.” 


In the March number of the Andover Review is an 
editorial with the above heading, which has already 
been widely read and often commented upon. Much 
is said about the article which cannot be found in it. 
It is written mainly in a good spirit, and is not intended 
to be antagonistic to our American or New-England 
system of public schools. The writer says : 


‘* We do not overlook the many excellences of the system. 
We recognize not only its educational, but also its social and 
political advantages. We have no sympathy with those who 
see nothing to praise and everything to condemn. But 
neither do we concur in the opinion that the common school 


is the chief glory of America.’’ 

Again: 

**So extensive a system must have some drawbacks. .. , 
It is our decided opinion, however, that there are some evils 
which are more than incidental, and that it is the duty of 
those who make education their business to modify the sys- 
tem at the necessary points.”’ 


Just here it is pertinent to suggest that it is gener- 
ally agreed that teachers and supervisors or superintend- 
ents are the only classes of persons connected with the 
common schools “ who make education their business ;” 
and we venture to add, that the organization of the sys- 
tem is such that these persons generally have no power 
to “ modify the system at the necessary points.” 

The article contains much truth, many facts, and not 
a little wholesome advice. We may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to query, whether it is not proper to regard 
it rather impertinent for a professor in a theological 
seminary to say that when “ dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing methods is widespread,” the “ supervisor finds him- 
self rushing to the defence of the system, and the 
teacher has fears that ‘his craft is in danger.’ ” 

If the quotation be from the Bible, the writer should 
be reminded that they were manufacturers of religious 
shrines who feared “ their craft was in danger.” 

We have little fear of contradiction when we say that 
teachers, as a class, are as candid, as honest, and as 
competent as any other class in the community, when 
treating of school matters, whether relating to meth- 
ods or principles, advantages or defects of the system 
of public schools, or of education in general. 

We are sorry to find that an article so ably written, 
designed to be in so fair and candid a spirit, still suf- 
fers here and there to crop out the prejudiced spirit 


which prompts to such expressions as the following : 

**No one denies the importance of proper sanitary appli- 
ances, but it may be doubted whether many teachers Snow or 
care very much about them.”’ 

‘* Now, no sooner is this charge made than teachers by the 
score deny it indignantly, if not contemptuously. It is their 
settled and solemn conviction that the impaired health of 
scholars is invariably due to causes for which the schools are 
not responsible; that late hours, social excitements, bad diet, 
unsuitable clothing, are the real causes,’’ etc. 

**In justice to teachers it should be admitted that they do 
not see the worst results of overwork, since they do not follow 
their pupils home at the end of the day or term.’’ 


We venture to say that the teachers as a class do 
follow their pupils home, and into life, and watch with 
quite as much personal interest and affection, and quite 
as much good judgment, the effects of the school and 
the school training upon them as any class of critics 
can follow and watch them. 

Again : 

**But the last defence of teachers is to shift the blame on 
other causes. It is not study, but unhealthy amusements; 
not the school, but the home; not books, but Tate hours with 
social excitements, which are responsible.” 

‘* An extremely cool assemption is concealed under this de- 
fence. It is that the object for life for everybody, from the 
seventh to the twenty-first year, is to to school; that all 
other interests should go down before this. The assumption 
is that children are born and grow up in order that schools 
may have free course and be glorified; that the final cause of 
children and youth is the study of books; that if they reserve 


any time or strength for other uses they are thwarting the 
plan of Divine Providence in their creation !’’ 


There is “cool assumption” with a vengeance! 
What a wmiserable set of human beings these poor 
school-teachers are! Indeed, a writer in a Sunday 
paper of Boston, following the line of criticism pur- 
sued by our Andover critic, speaks of the devil as hav- 
ing “local habitation in the minds and hearts of the 
teachers of the Boston schools.” 

Let us bring a little arithmetic to this case: Twenty- 
four hours multiplied by seven makes one hundred and 
sixty-eight. One hundred and sixty-eight hours in 
every week. School keeps five hours a day for five 
days per week. Five times five istwenty-five! Twenty- 
Jive hours of school ina week, Fifty-two weeks in a 
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year gives eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-six 
hours ina year. Forty weeks school, — and no schools 
go over that, most are under,—gives one thousand hours 
per year! Surely there is “cool assumption” some- 
where ! 

The main point of the article may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered, as the discussion of the evils to health growing 
out of over-pressure in schools; and the statement that 
over-pressure is universally denied by teachers. We 
believe that it is generally admitted by our best teach- 
ers that in many schools, not all, not a majority, over- 
pressure exists; but we believe that such critics as the 
editor of the Andover Review over-state the case, and 
put the blame where it does not belong. Our experi- 
ence in schools and observation of them, especially high 
schools, where over-pressure exists if anywhere, is not 
narrow, and extends over a period of more than a third 
of a century; and while believing that in not a few 
cases over-pressure is a fact, and that all parties, par- 
ents, school officers, and teachers, even our critics, 
ought to work together in harmony to remove the evil 
wherever it exists, yet we firmly believe, also, (1) that 
our critic over-states it, and (2) that the fault, where it 
does exist, is generally not the fault of the teacher, 
but wholly beyond his control. 

Our critic says: 

“Tt may also be said that parents themselves are to be 
blamed, for they urge their children on, and are proud of 
their progress.” 

We suppose that everybody knows full well, that 
where the evil complained of exists this is usually true ; 
but our critic proceeds in the next sentence to put ef- 
fect for cause, just as clearly as does Mrs. Partington 
when she quoted as a remarkable instance of Di- 
vine Providence that large rivers so frequently flow by 
large towns. Here it is: 

“In too many cases this is true, showing that the bad in- 
fluences of the system have infected parents also.’’ 

“Cool assumption” again. How many times, over 
and over again, have parents been advised and urged 
to permit boys and girls who were not in good health 
to drop a study, or to take a period of rest. But the 
parents would present the case just as our critic gives 
it. Here are his words: 

“A tall, slender, pale girl of sixteen walks through the room, 
and the caller who is seated there asks, ‘Is not Josephine 
well?’ ‘Not very,’ is the mother’s reply. ‘She complains 
all of the time that she is tired, and she has no appetite. I 
am dreadfully worried about her” ‘She has had to leave 
school, then?’ ‘No, the school is near, you know; there is 
but one session (of five hours to be suré); she says that even 
now she will not graduate till she is twenty, and she would be 
mortified to be in school after that; and besides, it takes her 
out of doors once a day, at any rate. Sometimes the master 
excuses her when she is unusually tired.”’ 

The italics are ours, but are they not significant ? 

Is it not idle, under such circumstances, to attempt 
to show that the teacher is at fault, especially when the 
writer can base his charge only on “the inflexibility of 
the system”? Pray, who plans, modified, controls 
this “inflexible” system? When will writers observe 
the fact that we are dealing with public schools, sus- 
tained by public money, and controlled, modified, 
planned by the servants of the people, elected by them ? 
How unjust, then, to charge the fault upon the poor, 
defenceless teacher, who does not say all he feels, 
for fear that at the annual election, soon to come 
around, he may be black-balled, and almost, if not 
quite, fail of an election, as has not infrequently been 
the case with some of our best teachers, who have 
dared to express their sentiments upon matters of pub- 
lic policy, 

‘‘ American girls are thought, and with some reason, to be 
deficient on the side of health. Delicacy is the rule, and ro- 
bustness the exception. Inasmuch as they spend the larger 
and best part of their time from ten to twenty-one years of 
age in school, and in study at home which school requires, 
and as the system is contrived to quicken ambition, to appeal 
to pride, and to create sensitiveness to public opinion, it is 
hot improbable that the prolonged school-life of girls has 


Pe to do with the subsequent lack of physical tone and 
gor, 


Where in the wide world is there more crude and ut- 
terly erroneous and false reasoning than this ? 


What should be done, pray ? Should the system be 
80 contrived as not “to quicken ambition”? ot “to 


appeal to pride”? Not to “create sensitiveness to 
public opinion ” ? 

Does the abuse in any system, observed in individ- 
ual cases, condemn the system ? 

In many quarters there appears of late to be a dispo- 
sition to blame the teachers for certain evils which are 
exaggerated, and, so far as they do exist, are not at all 
the fault of the teacher. Who is responsible for the 
crowded curriculum of the schools? Surely not the 
teacher, for he has nothing whatever to say in ar- 
ranging the course of studies. Were these criticisms 
made upon Phillips Academy, or Williston Seminary, 
or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, or 
Chauncy-Hall School, then the fault might be laid to 
the charge of the principals of the schools, who gen- 
erally arrange the course of study, but not so in the 
public schools, There the committee rule, govern, and 
direct the teachers, and the committee are chosen by 
the people and reflect their will and wishes. 


DEEP BELOW DEEP. 


At the breakfast table in a genteel boarding-house, 
in an American city of “ the first class,” among a group 
of people fairly representing the upper strata of Amer- 
ican culture, the other day broke out one of those erup- 
tions from the feminine volcano which cause a venerable 
school-man to “ Flee like a bird to the mountain,” and 
look on with growing wonderment, while the earth 
rocks, the flames roar, and rivers of molten lava course 
their swift way down the slopes, asking “ What will be 
the end ?” 

Lady number one, helpmeet of doctor Of divinity: 
“Sir, what has become of that new kind of education 
invented by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts? It was said to be so much cheaper than any 
other. That’s what we want; for nobody can meet the 
calls for new school-books in these public schools. I 
haven’t heard anything about it for several years.” 

Without waiting for reply, lady number two: “ Yes, 
and what do they learn at these public schools after 
they’ve gone through their books? They come out 
lazy, shiftless, good-for-nothing, above their station in 
life. I think the public schools are a public nuisance,” 

Lady number three: “I wonder if our master, that 
teaches our little boys, attends this great convention of 
educators ” (fine, scornful emphasis on educators). 

Lady number four: “What can you expect of the 
public schools when you think what a set of men the 
members of the Legislature are who make their rules 
and regulations? Why,I boarded at a Boston hotel, 
full of the members of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
—men that I wouldn’t associate with ; and these people 
make the rules and regulations for the public schools 
where the children of the first families in Boston at- 
tend.” (Lady number four, descendant of one of the 
“old families” of Massachusetts.) 

Meanwhile the quiet gentleman to whom the first 
question was addressed, after one or two ineffectual 
efforts to put in a word of information, retires to his 
refuge of silence, with folded arms, contemplating the 
realm of abysmal ignorance of school-life that is open- 
ing, deep below deep, right under his feet. He has 
been occupied in listening to the elaborate disquisitions 
of the great “educators” who circle around one of these 
mammoth gatherings of school-men; where wisdom 
enough is disposed of, at wholesale, to furnish all the 
educational retail-shops in the Republic with a full sup- 
ply of every style of wares. And, right here, in the 
heart of the circle on whom intelligent good-will more 
than on all things else the working out of a practical 
school life depends, a group of educated ladies, in all 
things worthy of respect and affection, all of them in 
influential relations with many children and young 
people,—the earth opens, the mountain rocks, the sparks 
fly, the lava flows, and all the garnered-up indignation, 
contempt, and nervous exasperation of our high-strung, 
cultivated American woman-nature is wreaked on the 
public school, its teachers, and about everything our 
wise men call education. 

Now here is the “previous question” in educational 
affairs. Thousands on thousands of our influential 
women are in the same state of grotesque misinforma- 
tion, and almost comical exasperation, concerning the 


schools we here describe. And just as many good men, 
who leave the training of children to the women, when 
they do talk of such things, go on at the same gait, with 
more violence, and occasional profanity. In short, be- 
tween what we call the true education and a consider- 
able portion of the influential public there is “a great 
gulf fixed,” and one look by a thoughtful man down 
into this gulf that sinks, deep below deep, through 
reaches of ignorance, prejudice, and personal whim, is 
enough to make the observer despair of his race. 

No wonder that our fine houses are being filled with 
untrained and intolerable children who mob their moth- 
ers, drive the fathers to the club and to Congress, make 
a visit of a week, to the guest, a penance in purgatory, 
and fashion what is called society “ after the similitude ” 
of social pandemonium. Of course this great realm of 
respectable obfustication is the stamping-ground of edu- 
cational quacks, tramps, and dead-beats. Horace Greeley 
used to say that any well-dressed, handsome, sharp New 
York drummer could alight in any American village, 
and, in a fortnight, engage himself to be married to the 
village belle, without being questioned as to character, 
antecedents, position, or prospects in life. If that style 
of marriage should go out, the Rev. Mr. Dike would 
have no call, to speak of, for the agitation against easy 
divorce. So, the filling up of this abyss of respectable 
ignorance in educational affairs would abolish the occu- 
pation of thousands of shrewd, persistent, plausible ad- 
venturers who grow rich on the credulity of the sort of 
good ladies whose breakfast-table deliverance on things 
pedagogic we have faithfully transcribed. 

The clergyman, the doctor, the society leader, the pol- 
itician, make proclamation of their own world to all who 
come. In season and out of season, long and loud, 
through speech and press, and every device known to 
modern ingenuity, these people publish all they want 
the people to know,—publish it so persistently that only 
the hostile or the obstinately indifferent can remain in 
the “invincible ignorance ” in which multitudes of the 
same people are found in respect to education. 

The fact keeps coming up, that the “ educators,” least 
of all classes, are taking any adequate measures to in- 
form even the intelligent classes of what they are doing. 
Three-fourths of the three hundred thousand American 
teachers are in no sense professional people, and cannot 
be expected to enlighten the public mind concerning 
the New Education, or even to practice it in their own 
schools, The other fourth attend conventions, and are 
building up a vast and valuable professional literature, 
whose importance there is no disposition to disparage. 
But not one page in a hundred of this body of peda- 
gogic divinity ever touches the great, intelligent class 
whose children are in the schools, and whose favor and 
funds are the sinews of the educational war. So far, 
there has been no such concerted action for informing 
the people in this respect as in every other department 
of life. The result is found in breakfast-table explosions 
of indignant absurdity; in legislative incompetence; 
even the whimsical incompetency of school committees ; 
maternal credulity, parental indifference, and the venti- 
lation and pushing of all sorts of superannuated, vision- 
ary, and mischievous crotchets on school-keeping in the 
most influential regions of society. 

So again we insist, even at the danger of making our- 
selves importunate, perhaps disagreeable, that the true 
education which alone can save our country can only do 
its work as its representative men and women instruct 
the Lp concerning it, until such outbreaks as we 
record shall only be known as among the social eccen- 
tricities. 


— The Lewiston School Board consists of eight Roman 
Catholics and six Protestants. This Board recently voted, eight 
to four (two absent) to accept the following propositions pre- 
sented by Father Wallace, to place the parochial school under 
the School Board: 

First : To place the school under control of the superintend- 
ing School Board, to be graded and managed in every respect 
just as all other schools in the city. 

Second: Tendering the use of the St. Joseph’s parochial 
school-building, heated and cared for, rent free, for one year 
from September. 

Third: No time will be employed on special religious in- 
structions, and the time of teachers and scholars be devoted 
especially to studies as in other schools. 

Fourth: At the close of the school year, if either party is 
dissatisfied, the Board can, is thought necessary, return to the 
present school system. 

St. Joseph’s School has about 350 pupils, all girls, and eight 
teachers. The teachers are sisters of Notre Dame; Mother St, 
Caroline, superior. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston,jhave issued in exquisite 
taste Baster Gleams, by Ernest Warburtonj,Shurtleff. It 
contains a dozen and a half of choice poems appropriate to 
Easter. The little gem of a book” will be warmly welcomed ; 
price, 35 cents. 

— The forthcoming dictionary of Initials and Pseudo- 
nyms, cleverly compiled by Mr. Cashing of the Harvard Li- 
brary, and Mr. Frey of the Astor Library, will be sold only by 
subscription by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. The 
book promises to be an exceedingly thorough and useful one. 


— “A Girton Girl,” the new story by Mrs. Edwardes, which 
has just commenced publication in The Novelist (John B, 
Alden, publisher, New York), is pronounced by high author- 
ity to be the best story she has written, if not also the best 
serial story now appearing in any of the periodicals, 

— C. Davis English, concludes in The Current of March 
7 his articles on ‘‘ The Future of American Criticism,”’ and ex- 
presses the opinion that we are entering upon a period of 
higher and more authoritative criticism in literature, and that 
the critic of the future will be one of the most important fac- 
tors in the American literary world. 

— Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has written an articleon ‘' Phases 
of State Legislation,’ which isto be printed in the April 
Century. He divides the subject into various headings,— 
‘The Albany Legislature,” ‘ Difficulties of Preventing and 
Panishing Corruption,” ‘‘The Constituents Largely to Blame,”’ 
** Perils of Legislative Life,”’ Incidents,’ etc. 

— C. H. Browne, 19 Bond street, New York, has just pub 
lished Graded Exercises and Songs, for School and 
Home; Part I; price, 25 cents. This little book has been 
prepared and arranged with a view to fully prepare the young 
pupil to enter upon the study of two and three-part singing to 
be contained in Parts II. and IIL., in preparation by the author. 


—A particularly beautiful series of works by American 
writers is to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
under the general title of “‘ The Riverside Aldine Series.” 
They will be in all respects delightful specimens of the book- 
maker’s art, and will include such works as Lowell’s Fireside 
Travels, Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, Howell’s Vene- 
tian Life, and Warner’s Summer in a Garden. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NewYork, have ready Vol. L., Nos. 
L. and IL, of Papers of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. No. I contains the Report of the Organization and 
Proceedings at Saratoga Springs, Sept. 9-10, 1884, by Henry 
B. Adams, secretary of the association. No. II. contains a 
paper read at the first public meeting of the Association at 
Saratoga, by Andrew D. White, LL.D., president of the Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘On Studies in General History and the History of 
Civilization.”’ 

— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, have ready 
The Boys and Girls’ Atlas of the World, with Map-draw- 
ing and Written Exercises on imaginary voyages, commercial 
routes, principal products, comparative areas and populations, 
height of mountains, length of rivers, highlands, lowlands, 
ete.; by James Monteith, author of geographies, atlases, 
maps, and popular science. It is a very valuable little man- 
ual and aid to the best methods of elementary geographical 
teaching. 

— Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, New York, have published 
Birthday Flowers, containing poems of prominent authors, 
arranged and exquisitely illustrated by Susie B. Skelding, 
author of Flowers from Hill and Dale, Flowers from Glade and 
Garden, etc.; price, $1.50. The designs are of pansies and 
roses, violets, eglantine, and forget-me-nots, and four-leaved 
clover. As a birth-day greeting nothing could be in better 
taste with covers in gold and brown, with fringed edges, and a 
tasty satin white bow as a tie. This enterprising firm excel 
in wsthetic and artistic publications, 

— The Cosmic Publishing Co., 171 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, have ready Vol. I, No 1, March, 1885, of Mind in 
Nature: A Popular Journal of Psychical, Medical, and Scien- 
tific Information; price, $1.00 per year; single copies 10 cents. 
It will contain the investigations of the English and American 
Societies for Psychical Research, and able contributors will 
collate facts and incidents, and present the laws which may 
be deduced from them by unbiased, competent, scientific ob- 
servers, and it must therefore prove of great value to clergy- 
men, physicians, and educators, as well as the general public. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have added to their ‘‘ College 
Series of Greek Authors,”’ edited by Prof. John Williams White 
of Howard University, and Prof. Thomas D. Seymour of Yale 
College, with the codperation‘of/otherjeminent classical schol- 
ars, Aristophanes Clouds, edited on the basis of Kock’s 
edition, by M. W. Humphreys, professor in the University of 
Texas. In the critical notes the editor explains the departures 
of the text from the readings common to the majority of the 
MSS. Material has been) taken! from{ many sources, and the 
commentory is adapted to a wide range of study. The intro- 
duction is of great value, scholarly, and suggestive to the stu- 
dent. The Greek text is beautifully printed. 

That recent eemi-political novel, The |(Shadow' of’ the 
War (whose authorship has been a mystery), is now? known 
to have been written by Dr. Stephen T. Robinson, a practicing 
physician of Eiwardeville, Ill. His residence in South Caro- 
Jina for a number of years after the war made him familiar 
with the actual workings of reconstruction, and the peculiar 


mysteries and historical significance of that much discussed 
period are portrayed by him with a vividness and impartiality 
that have been widely commended. They are sketched from 
a stand-point decidedly different from Judge Tourgee’s. Like 
so many remarkable books, The Shadow of the War is its 
authbor’s only literary venture, 

— Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, New York, have just 
published The Poems of Winthrop Makeworth Praed; 
two volames in one; price, $200. This is a revised and com- 
plete edition, with a memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
It contains “Tales,” Legends,” ‘Poems of Love and 
Fancy,” and a long list of choice miscellaneous poems. 
Praed’s literary productions, although given to the world long 
since, continue to excite very considerable interest, and this 
elegantly prepared volume, in gilt, reflects credit on the taste 
and enterprise of the American publishers, and its appearance 
will do much toward a revival of the interest felt in the witty, 
gracefal, refined, and inventive character of Winthrop Praed. 


— Mr. Maurice Thompson is achieving an enviable reputation 
as a writer upon out-door topics, showing an intimate famil- 
iarity with nature that reminds one of Thoreau, and an enthu- 
siasm and a grace of literary style which, if not comparable 
with that of Raskin, ranks him, at the least, by the side of 
John Burroughs. He writes in the April number of The Li- 
brary Magazine (John B. Alden, publisher, New York) on 
‘*A Red-Headed Family,”’ narrating his experiences and ob- 
servations, principally among the swamps of Georgis, in search- 
ing out the haunts and noting the habits of the ‘‘ King’’ of the 
American Woodpecker tribe, a very rare bird, vastly larger 
than those familiar to our northern woods. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have ready a new book for 
girls entitled Doris and Theodora, by Margaret Vandegrift: 
with four original illustrations, by Geo. G. White. Knowing 
the author’s abilities, and her innate knowledge of childhood’s 
feelings and sympathies, we believe that this charming volume 
will become as great a favorite with the class for whom it is 
designed as its predecessor was. The scene of Doris and 
Theodora is laid in the island of Santa Cruz, about forty 
years ago. The story begins shortly before the Danish govern- 
ment proclaimed freedom to the slaves, and describes a phase 
of life upon the island which has entirely passed away, giving 
some account of the negro insurrection which preceded the 
emancipation proclamation, and the time which immediately 
followed it. 

— Mr. Alfred H. Guernsey, who for a number of years was 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, and later one of the cffice editors 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, is now associated with The Library 
Magazine,—John B. Alden, publisher, New York. An article 
from his pen in the February number on “ Constitution and 
Migration of our Population,” is a good example of how a 
skillfal writer can transform the dry pages of a census report 
and make them brilliant with interest and instruction. Benson 
J. Lossing, LL D., writes in the March number of The Library 
Magazine on the question of ‘‘ Secret or Open Sessions of the 
Senate.’’ With the possible exception of Bancroft, no writer 
on American historical topics stands higher as an authority, 
or wields a more graceful pen; and what he has to say upon a 
subject of such interest and importance will deservedly attract 
attention. 

— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have ready The Secret of 
Death (from the Sanskrit), with some collected poems by 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., author of Light of Asia, etc.; price, $1.00. 
The Secret of Death is a popularized version of the Katha 
Upaneshad. The introduction is as follows: 

** You ask me, dear, what perfect thing 
T find in all my wandering 
These ancient Sanskrit scrolls amid, 
Where India’s deepest heart is hid. 
Nothing, I answer, half so wise 
As one glance from your gentle eyes! 
Nothing so tender or so true 
As one word interchanged with you! 
Because two souls conjoined can see 
More than the best philosophy. 
Yet, wise and true and tender lore 
Waits him who will those leaves explore, 
Which, placked from palm or plantain tree, 
Display, in Devanagari, 
The grand, sonorous, long-linked lines, 
Where through that ‘ Light of Asia’ shines.”’ 


The volume contains forty-five other short poems in Mr. 
Arnold’s best vein. It is a book that will be very popular, and 
is most tastefully printed and bound, 


— 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, IIl., have published two 
interesting and instrnetive games by Alice M. Guernsey; price 
of each, 25 cents, Quotations, a Shakespearian game, de- 
signed for the Shakespeare Day of the C.L.S.C.; Blements 
of Compounds, a chemical game designed for school and 
home use. The latter game consists of six index-cards, nine 
key-cards, and thirty-six name-cards. The Shakespeare game 
consists of six index-cards, ten key-cards, and sixty name- 
cards, At the beginning of each game the key-cards are placed 
upon the table face downward, the name-cards are shuffied 
and dealt to each player, together with an index-card. In the 
chemical game each of the nine sets of name-cards consists of 
an element and three of its compounds. Al! of the names are 
upon each of the index-cards, but not correctly grouped. In 
the!Shakespeare game each of the ten sets of name-cards con- 
sists of the name of one of Shakespeare’s plays, and five quota- 
tions’\from the same. These are also upon each index-eard, 
but not correctly grouped. The calling is as in the game of 
Authors, each player selecting from the index-card the name- 


cards required to form a given set. When he thinks his set 


complete, he names the play, and the dealer passes him, with- 
out looking at its face, the key-card called for. If correct, the 
set counts the player one; if incorrect, he returns the key, and 
the cards may be called from him, as before. The player 
having the most sets at the close wins the game. 


— P, Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has now ready No. 24 of their eminently useful and popular 
series of One Hundred Choice Selections for Readings 
and Recitations; price, paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 60 cents. 
Many of the articles contained in the present number were 
written expressly for this collection, and special regard has 
been had to freshness of material and adaptability to the de- 
mands of this work. It provides for the varied tastes of those 
desiring something new and appropriate to read and speak. 
The best authors are laid onder contribution, and an array of 
choice prose and poetry, comprehensive and varied, to an extent 
that cannot fail to meet every possible mood or phase of hu- 
man feeling. Itis a treasury of literary gems, suited to the 
wants of public and private readers. The twenty-four volumes 
of this popular series make a library of the best specimens of 
American and English literature. 

— Messrs. Fank & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York, have published a Concentric Chart of History, in- 
vented and compiled by James M. Ludlow, D.D.; price, $2 00. 
It gives at a glance the separate and contemporaneous history 
of each century, of the United States, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece (ancient), Greece 
(modern), India, Egypt (ancient), Egypt (modern), Lydia, 
Phenicia; also the Jews, the popes, the church, modern 
painters, sculptors, architects, literateurs, etc.; also the Roman 
Republic, Roman Empire, ancient arts, ancient literature, etc. 
Each chart consists of 30 segments, 7x 10 inches. These 
segments, turning on a common center, can be closed so as to 
show only one segment; or two or more (any two) can be 
brought to view; and as the cenlury circles on each are the 
same, by tracing one circle around several segments, the con- 
temporaneous history of each of the countries so exposed is 
at once brought before the eye. The device will thus serve as 
an important aid in comparing and remembering historical 
events, A valuable feature of the chart is that it is so bound 
together that it can receive additions, either as prepared by 
the author or such as may be arranged from the student’s 
own note-book. The writer bas sdopied a fan as the best pat- 
tern for his card-board records. The English leaf, for example, 
includes the chief events of nineteen centuries, the first cent- 
ury having the lowest place at the bottom of the handle, and 
the nineteenth the broadest margin at the top. The chart is 
to be read from bottom to top in the order of time, the num- 
bers of the centuries being printed in red, Roman numerals in 
the center, and the dates in the croes or concentric sections 
appearing in black type. Each important country has a sepa- 
rate leaf, and there are additional leaves for the Popes, the 
Church, and for literary characters. Reversing the fan, one 
finds the chronology of the pre-Christian centuries, the Ro- 
man Empire in qaarter-centuries, the United States in qaur- 
ter-centuries, and exhibits of sculptors, painters, architects, 
useful arts, etc. The chart is printed throughout in bold 
type, is handsomely mounted, and furnished with a most taste- 
ful ornamental cover.- It will be heartily welcomed by all stn- 
dents of history. It is an ingenious device, and thoroughly 
simple as a labor-savi ng appliance. 


The Unique Reading Charts. Paris I.andII. New York: 
A 8S. Barnes & Co.; Chicago: The National School Farni- 
ture Co. 

These charts are beautifally illustrated, and are designed to 
teach reading by the use of both Roman and Script forms of 
words and sentences. The arrangement of the lessons are ad- 
mirable, and are so carefully graded as to commend them to 
teachers of the first steps in reading. The exercises in pen- 
manship are excellent, and prepare the pupil for first readers’ 
work. The Clock Chart is worthy of special mention. It 
shows the dial, with hour and minute hand. A young child 
can be readily taught tojtell time by a very brief practical dril), 
The Phonic Charts of Part II., the New Words for Sight 
Reading, the Roman and Script Alphabets, the Color Charts 
and Review Charts, all combine to give these charts practical 
value and usefalness. They open in the form of an atlas, and 
are easily exbibited before a class, by means of two hooks 
placed in the wall, enabling one chart to be shown at a time 
They are made durable, and are very attractive, 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. Edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Philade!pbia: The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Price, $1.00. 

The high standing and recognized reputation of Mrs. Shoe- 
maker as a teacher of elocution will place this entirely new and 
original work, designed for school and social entertainments, 
at once in popular favor. In it we find provision made for all 
ages and for all occasions where fresh and interesting dialogues 
are desired. The pleces are widely varied in their range of 
topics, characters, and conditions; suited to the wants of young 
children, older boys and girls, and also of adults. These dia- 
logues furnish the school-room, the literary society, and the 
social circle with selections, some grave in character, some 


sprightly, and some broadly humorous, adapted to al! de- 
mands. We are delighted to find excluded from this book 
every appearance of irreverence, every suggestion to coarseness, 
and a special regard for a high literary, artistic, and moral 
tone. The editor has drawn upon a large number of well- 
known authors for contributions to this admirable collection. 


It will meet a want felt by all in charge of entertainments and 
exhibitions for good dialogues, 


— 
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THE COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. space is allotted to the display of agricultural | meeting 

One-third of the entire western side of this building, together ‘over; the wishes 

their parents or liane, f undergraduates who are under 21 years of 


The World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition 
at New Orleans, which is now a fully-developed reality, is not 
merely the evidence of the growth of the South since the At- 
lanta Exposition of 1880, but it is the expression of the de- 
sire of the New South for increased light, and knowledge, and 
capacity. This New South was born amid the throes of war, 
and the young giant, as he laid off the harness of the soldier, 
clutched with determined vigor the plow handle, the hammer, 
the throttle valve, and determined to win his way upward to 
success. The writer witnessed an evidence of this when, a 
few days after the surrender and occupation of the city of 
Augusta, Ga., by the Federal troops, he saw a young officer, 
the son of a bishop, clad in the uniform of an aid-de-camp, 
fresh from the scene of Appomattox, riding on his fine black 
charger up to the home of his uncle; he asked, ‘‘ Where is my 
mother? What is the condition of our home, and the 300 
slaves on our Sea Island Plantation ?’’ His aged uncle re- 
plied, ‘ Your mother is my guest. Your island home, once 
so beautiful, is mo longer yours. Itis a wreck. We are re- 
duced to beggary.”” 

The proud young officer, measuring with troubled gaze the 
sombre outlook, sought occupation. On the next morning 
this hero of battles, mounted on a dray in which that black 
charger was harnessed, drove down the streets of that city 
hauling cotton, This picture could be multiplied a thousand- 
fold, for the universal voice of General Lee’s returning sol- 
diers was not that of despair, but that of hope. And the Ex- 
position of New Orleans to-day, so far as it represents the 
South, is the result of the accumulated intelligence and energy 
of the past twenty years. It was this that gave birth to the 
thought of the Cotton Centennial,—a desire to show to the 
world how completely a portion of the United States, desolated 
by war, with millions of her treasure gone, and bereft of thou- 
sands of her best sons, had recuperated. The thought filled 
with enthusiasm the citizens of the entire southern belt, and 
widened until not merely a Cotton Centennial was demanded, 
but a National Exhibition. ; 

The citizens of the Northern sister states, from Maine to 
California, whose hearts throbbed with kindred sympathy, said, 
‘* We will join this effort of our Southern States, and show what 
we have done since peace smiled upon our united country.” 

At this point in the history of this movement, President 
Arthur and the Congress of the United States fathered it, and 
made it national and world wide, inviting through her consular 
agencies contributions from over a thousand foreign indus- 
trial and commercial centers, Mexico, and the other Spanish 
American States bordering on the Gulf, at once saw this their 
favorable opportunity to present the immense resources and 
— of this luxuriant tropical region to the eyes of the 
world. 

To prepare for this grand display demanded expenditure of 
means far beyond the ability of private enterprise, but the 
Government with generons hand loaned her million dollars to 
aid its development. This made a fund of over two millions 
with which to carry out an enterprise unequaled in its extent 
and utility by any that has yet been executed in the world’s 
history. To-day, scattered over one hundred acres of the city, 
part of which is ornamented with tropical plants and thou- 
sands of growing samples of the forestry of the Northwestern 
and Southern American States, are the twenty five elegant 
buildings comprising the Exposition, these having a surface 
area of over seventy acres, every square inch of which is util- 
ized by exhibitors. 

THE MAIN BUILDING. 

The Main or Central building, said to be the largest in the 
world, is a parallelogram with a facade of 82,680 equare feet. 
The accompanying cut represents it viewed from the north- 
east, showing its eastern and northern fronts. It is modeled 
from the Louvre of Paris. 


Entering the Main Building the eye reaches over an unob- | P® 


structed view of thirty-three acres, of a most brilliant and 
magnificent scene. Turning to the right and ascending the 
wide stairway (or using one of the many elevators), the visitor 
enters the galleries, which surrounds three sides of the build- 
ing. A promenade here permits the better general sight of 
the grand display in this building; from hence he will see long 
Stretches of aisles, intersecting each other at right angles, and 
subdividing the exhibits by countries and classes. Immedi- 
ately opposite the main entrance is the Music Hall, which 
possesses @ seating capacity of 5,000, Flanking this hall, and 
extending through the central part of this structure, are the 
exhibits of Mexico, Honduras, Guatemala, United States of 
Columbia, Vene zuela, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, San Salvador and 
Jamaica, Balize, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgiam, 
Germany, Japan, Siam, China, Turkey, and Asia Minor. 


with the machinery annex, boiler-house, and the factories 
and mills building, occupying a space of over 600,000 square 
feet which is devoted exclusively to machinery. 

The remaining portion of the lower floor and that of the 
spacious galleries, an area of 620.000 square feet, contains a 
display of the manufacturers wealth of this and other countries. 

In this building the eye sweeps over such an expanse of 
beauty and elegance that is only equaled by the display in the 
adjacent building devoted to the Government and State Ex- 
hibits, where, in careful classification, are to be seen the ex- 
hibit of the great educational force of which this Exposition 
is the product, and where the national display is surrounded 
by the collective State Exhibit, where also large space is de- 
voted to woman’s work, and that of the colored people. 

This building will be more fully described in my next. 
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ts, and all other readers of these columns, 


School officers, teachers, 
eral inter- 


are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or 


est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting that comes to 


your knowledge. 


HOME NEWS. 
MAINE, 


— The annual report of the State Supt. shows that the offi- 
cials of twelve towns and plantations failed to make the re- 
turns required by law, and, consequently, lose one-tenth of the 
state school money. These losses range from $2.00 to $550. 
The total expenditnres amount to $1,134 050, an increase over 
those of 1882-3 of $26,325; of this, $82,873 went for new school- 
houses. The whole number of scholars ia the state is 213,524, 
a decrease of 353 since the last sapere; so that the average ex- 
penditure per scholar is $5 21. The number of graded schools 
is 9 less than at last report, and the number of ungraded schools 
is 26 less than then; but of the ungraded schools, there is an 
increase of 90 in those having classes in history, an increase of 
123 in classes in physiology, an increase of 79 in the classes in 
book-keeping. 

The average wages of male teachers is $32.59 per month, an 
increase of 72 cents; the average wages of female teachers per 
month is $16 28, an increase of 92cents. Seventy-three school- 
houses have been built, at a cost of $82,873; the estimated 
value of all school property being $3,045,822. 

The Supt. says: “* These statistics show an improved condi- 
tion of theschools. They indicate, generally, zealous and wise 
efforts on the part of all directly concerned in public school 
work to lift the schools to larger effectiveness.’’ Attention is 
directed to the need of improving the ungraded schools, a re- 
sult best to be obtained by the abolishment of the “‘ district 
system,’’ and the improving of the teachers, requiring that they 
fit themselves for their work. 

The free high schools are spoken higbly of as growing more 
and more into public favor, and more and more acting for good 
on other grades both above and below them. The number of 
towns in which such schools were held was 123, an increase of 
87, at a cost of $21,888. 

The normal schools are — an excellent work, improving 
greatly the teaching force for the schools in the state. 

The following recommendations are made: (1) The abolition 
of the district school system; (2) the establishing a more effi- 
cient system of local supervision; (3) the making it the duty 
of towns to furnish free text-books; (4) enforcing the laws 
compelling attendance; (5) making the support of free high 
schools obligatory on all towns of certain population; (6) mak- 
ing the diplomas of the normal schools certificates of qualifi- 
cation for teaching; (7) authorizing a more extended course 
of study in normal schools. 

° VERMONT. 


— ‘Vermont makes characteristically slow progress this 
year. The town system is retained by all the towns that had 
it, and we have gained seven; viz., Canaan, Dover, Sheffield, 
Stockbridge, Warren, Weston, with a large part of the state 
yet to hear from. This is something. We will gain as many 
more next year.” 

[Later we have the following.—Ep1Tor ] 

fhe report on the town system improves. We now have a 
gain of 12 towns, with a few more to hear from. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Supt. M. 8S, Hawley, Supt. of Schools in Gloucester, in his 
annual report says: ‘‘ They were fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. X. D. Tingley, 
of Pawtucket, R L., agraduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and an able and experienced teacher. 
His previous positions in the schools of Rhode 
Island admirably fitted him to become the su- 
pervising principal of so large and important 
aschool as the Sawyer. He has given itaddi- 
tional strength in all departments. It has a 
b. good corps of teachers who are faithfully co- 

* operating with the principal in his efforts to 
make the school take a high rank.”’ 

— At Mrs, Payson’s literary evening, Mar. 
10, in Hyde Park, Theodore Weld gave a 
per on Wendell Phillips to upward of a hundred invited 
guests, including the Thought Club. Gen. Carrington, Col. 
Washburn, and others, spoke upon Phillips’s jife and work. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Winchell, of Melrose, Mr. J. F. Eiliott of 
the high school, Mr. Thompson of the Greenwood, Mr.. Howe 
ard of the Fairmount School, and Miss Kate L. Brown, the 
educational writer, were present. : 

—- Mr. W. H. Small, who is now in the sixth year of his ser- 
vices as principal of the Hudson High School, is doing an ex- 
cellent work in directing the general reading of his students. 
He not only suggests good books for their reading, but meets 
with them Friday evening of each week to discuss with them 
what they have read daring the week. These weekly meet- 
ings serve to ‘‘ clinch a effect of the reading, and thereby 
a good taste is cultivated. ; 

~ Phillips-Andover Academy !s to receive a gift of $25,000 
from the bequest of John C. Phillips, who died in Boston, 
Feb. 28. Mr. Phillips was the nephew of the late Wendell 


Phillips. 
Mareend Notes.—The following communication has been re- 


age; and it was voted that the petitioners be informed that the president. 
and fellows are not willing to grant their petition.” 

There are six professors in the Harvard Divinity School, of 
whom three are Unitarians, two Baptists, and one Orthodox 
Congregationalist. 

The Society of Christiau Brethren at Harvard is contemplat- 
ing joining the College Y. M. OC. A. 

At a recent meeting of the faculty of Harvard, the requi- 
sites for admission to the college were radically changed. It 
will be possible, when this change takes place, for a student 
to take his degree without having the slightest knowledge of 
Greek. More attention, however, will be given to the modern 
languages and to the sciences. 

Prest. Eliot has been elected president of the national senate 
of the Phi Peta Kappa Fraternity. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. E, H. Potter has resigned the principalship of the 
Federal Street Grammar School, Providence, to accept a posi- 
tion in another institution. Mr, Potter was Mr. Winslow's 
successor, and he has given excellent satisfaction. 

— Pawtucket, at the recent town meeting, appropriated 
$44,000 for maintenance of public schools. 

— Supt. Ackley, of Warren, meets the teachers of that town 
each month in a teachers’ meeting. These meetings have 
been held about two years, and they are very profitable. Mr. 
Ackley is also doing good work in the line of vocal drill, which 
is designed to develop voice and health. 

— Miss Bessie Cady takes Miss Ada Mason’s place tempora- 
rily, during the latter’s illness, in East District, Warren.— 
There are thirteen members in the graduating class in the 
Warren High School. 

— Mr. Thurston, who teaches the Barrington Grammar 
School, is very successful, and his work is appreciated by the 
citizens of the town. 

— According to a census recently taken in Pawtucket, the 
number of children attending Catholic schools in that town is 
a little more than 14 per cent. of the number attending the 
public schools. 

— Friday, Feb. 27, was observed as ‘‘ Longfellow’s Day” at 
the Grove Street Grammar School (G. W. Cole, principal), 
Pawtucket. In addition to the suitable program, a gift was 
made to the school ry Edward Thayer, of an excellent 
steel engraving of Mr. Longfellow. 

— Prof, Bailey has been invited to lecture on a botanical 
subject, on March 28, before the faculty and students of West 
Point Military Academy. 

— The Berkeley School (Rev. George H. Patterson, rector) 
has about fifty students. The establishment of this institu- 
tion adds one more to the list of famous private schools of 
which Providence may be reasonably proud. 

— Edward Everett Hale is to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration on commencement day, at Brown University. —— Prof. 
Harkness of Brown has refused the position of resident super- 
visor of the school at Athens. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Miss Luddington of the Normal School gave a very inter- 
esting talk to the New Haven teachers recently on ‘* Busy 
Work.”’ She indicated many useful and instructive devices to 
be employed in the primary grades as a means of adding inter- 
est and profit to the schooi exercises, 

— The free kinde nm in New Haven has done an excel- 
lent work already. It was started a year since in one of the 
most thickly poles peuceepe of the city, and has gathered in 
some of the neglected children, who are receiving a preparatory 
training which will be a valuable help when they enter the 
= schools. The work is sustained by an association of 
adies, of whom Prest. Woolsey’s daughter is treasurer. 

— Prof. Churchill gave a public reading in High School 
Hall, New Haven, in aid ofthecourse, A large and brilliant au- 
dience greeted this gifted reader, who rendered his selections 
with wonderful skill. The association netted over three hun- 
dred dollars from the entertainment. 

— Prof. Carroll addressed the teachers of Waterbury at their 
last meeting, on the subject of ‘‘ Language.’’ Mr. Jones of 
Southington also showed some ingenious devices for shorten- 
ing numerical calculations, which attracted much attention. 
He has recently published a book on the subject, which is 
highly commended. 

— Prin, Wheatley of Meriden is arranging for a night school 
for ‘* Manual Training’’ in the West District. He is a pro- 
gressive man, and will comprehend the needs of his patrons. 

— The New Haven teachers met on Inauguration Day to 
listen to an admirable address on ‘‘ Reading and Language,’”’ 
by Supt. Littlefield of Newport. It was brim full of admirable 
suggestions, and was cordially received. He exhibited during 
his lecture some excellent specimens of school work. Miss 
Page illustrated at the same meeting a method of teachin 
fractions. A class of young ladies from the Training Schoo 
acted as pupils, and her skill in evolving this knotty subject 
was plainly exhibited. 

— The annual report of Sec. Hine contains a great variety 
of valuable information. Besides the statistical tables, which 
are admirably arranged, a full report of the progress of the 
Normal School is given, showing that a gain has come to it by 
the establishment of a model echool. The questions for teach- 
ers’ examinations are aiso published, as well as reports of 
state associations. Prof. Carroll’s paper on ‘Supervision ’’ 
will attract wide attention as evincing the most advanced 
thought on this all-important subject. 

— At Litchfield, on Friday, the 27th ult., a teachers’ 
meeting was held, at which C. D, Hine, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, spoke on “* Methods of Conducting Exer- 
cises in Spelling’ He was followed by Prin. C. W. Carroll, 
of the State Normal School, who gave an hour’s talk on ‘* Lan- 
guage in the Primary Grade.”’ In the afternoon, Supt. Hall 
of Dedham, Mass., addressed the teachers on ‘‘ Language Les- 
sons in School Work.’’ The closing exercise of the meeting 
was an address on *‘ Practical Grammar,’’ by Prin. J. S, Cooley, 
of Windsor Locks. 


ALABAMA.—The third annual report of the Tuskegee Normal 
School for 1884 is received. It represents this important 
schoo! in excellent condition. The total receipts from il 
sources have been $10,482 78; ite disbursements, $10,810 79. 
The school began its work in a church July 4, 1881, with cue 
teacher and thirty pupils. It now has a property valued at 
$30,000, ten teachers and officers, with one hundred and eighty- 
four pupils, representing nearly every county in the state, and 
some pupils from four different states. The work of such 
thorough schools as Tuskegee and Hampton, especially consid-.. 


ceived at Harvard in answer to the petition for voluntary 


prayers: 


ing their industrial departments, is doing much for the colored - 
people of the South, 
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Catirornia.—The pupils of the ~ High School, 


accompanied by the supervisor, Dr. D E. Parsons, and the 
assistant, Mrs. Given, gave the principal, Mr. L. H. Owen, a 
surprise party Friday evening, March 6. Mr. and Mrs Owen 
were presented with a pair of elegant silver goblets as a token 
of kind regard. The present week closes Mr. Owen’s first year 
with this school. The school shows a vigorous and nw 
growth. Calisthenics have been added to the daily work. 
course of six lectures have been enjoyed during the winter; 
and, from the proceeds, about a hundred books have been added 
to the school library. 

As a result of a contest extending over several years, the San 
Francisco Board of Education has decided that the position of 
any female school teacher who marries becomes vacant. An- 
other rule adopted by the board abolishes corporal punishment 
in grammar and primary schools except by the principal, and 
he is forbidden to chastise pupils on the same day that the 
offence is committed. The rule also provides that no cruel or 
unusual punishment be allowed, and that there be no corporal 
punishment in high or evening schools, or upon girls in any 
grade. 

Cotorapo.—As a faithful paragraphist, this editor gives the 
following, which is floating about in the papers. Of course 
the teacher is a ‘‘ tenderfoot,’’ and we Coloradoans smile: 

**A Boston girl who is teaching in Colorado writes home as 
follows: ‘I have forty scholars of all ages, and teach almost 
everything, grammar, history, physiology, mathematics, man- 
ners, morals, common sense, personal cleanliness, fancy work, 
and general civilization.’ ”’ 

In many of the Colorado schools the birthdays of Washington 
and Longfellow were becomingly celebrated.——The library of 
the South Pueblo schools is daily growing. The children take 
great pride and interest in this new feature of our school work. 
——aiiiee Cooley, who has done such royal work as principal 
of the South Pueblo schools, declines a reélection and advanced 
salary, and will, at the expiration of the current year, retire 
permanently from teaching and return to her home in Marshall- 
town, Iowa. —— Colorado schools should not forget that 
Arbor Day will soon be here. Let every school on these plains 
plant trees this spring and thus beautify the grounds and leave 
a noble heritage to others. Begin early to plan and prepare 
for tree-planting, and make Arbor Day a grand festival for 
school-children.——Colorado school children are watching with 
interest the action of Congress upon silver coinage.——Senator 
Hill, who has made such a grand record in the Senate, is stil! 
frequently spoken of as Professor Hill. Before coming to Colo- 
rado he was a professor in Brown Univ. He is a fine metal- 
lurgist, and thereby amassed a fortune of several millions. 

F. B. Gaur, 
State Editor, D. W. Reip, Normal, Jil. 

Inutrvo1s.—The conditions under which state certificates wil! 
be granted to teachers this year, as indicated by the circular 
issued by the Supt. of Public Instruction, differ in at least one 
important point from those required of candidates last year. 
The most important change is in the matter of optional studies. 
Last year choice was given of one of three groups of certain 
optional studies, thus making it possible for the candidate to 
omit certain studies altogether. The following shows the 
change: 

“Group I.—Algebra, Geometry, Astronomy, and Natural 
Philosophy. The first half of the questions in each of these 
branches will be elementary, and must be answered by each 
applicant. The second half of the questions in each of these 
branches will be on advanced work,—choice of one branch for 
advanced work to be made by the candidate when he sends in 
his credentisis.”’ 

* Group I7.—Anatomy and Physiology, Botany, Zodlogy, and 
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Chemistry. Conditions the same as in the first group.” 

General History is introduced as a requisite, and special 
work assigned in this branch, as also in theory and art of 
teaching, English literature, Latin, and German, both for this 
year and for 1886. 

The other particulars concerning the examination, including 
time and place, are about as last year. 

The Rantoul Literary Society has an excellent library, and 
750 volumes were in use the past winter in the high school. 


InpIANA.—The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
will hold ite annual meeting at Mitchell, Thursday and Friday, 
April 2and3. The following is the program: 

Thursday Morning —Address of Welcome; Rev. J. RB. Davis, Mitchell. 
Address of Retiring President; County Supt. A. M. Sweeney, Du Boils. 
Inavgural Address; Supt. D.8 Kelley, Jeffersonville. 

Afternoon —The Progress of Educational oar Prest. E. A. Bryan; 
Vincennes University. Discussion; Supt. D. E. Hunter, Washington. 
The Limit of the Practical in Teaching; Supt. C. F. Coffin, New Albany. 
Discussion; County Supt. J. B. Hamilton, Jackson. Recess. Our Coun- 
try Schools; wey Supt. 8. B. Boyd, Daviess. Discussion; Prin. N. F. 
Smith, Troy. Aesthetics in Common School Education; Mrs. Alice Bridg- 
man, Salem. Discussion; Prin. O. F. Dunnagan, Shoals, 

Evening.— Primary Instruction; Supt. John Evansville. Com- 
mon School room Diseases; Dr. H. Stillson, Mitchell. Natural Science 
in Elementary Schools; Prof O. P. Jenkins, State Normal. 

Friday Morning.—Will Power; Prof. J. K. Beck, State University. 
Discussion; Supt. John M. Bloss, Muncie. Our High Schools; Prion. Frank 
M. Stalker, Orleans. Discussion; Prin. Walter Wallace, Columbus, 

Independent Normalism as a New Education; Vice Prest. R. H. Hol. 
brook, Lebanon, O. Talks on Primery Teaching: Miss Ella J. Strader, 
Bloomington; Miss Mary Glover, Bedford; Miss Alice Whitaker, Spencer. 

Afternoon.—Education and the Spirit of the Age; Supt. A. H. Kennedy, 
Rockport. General Discussion. Negative Factors in the Educational 
Problem; Supt. A. J. Snoke, Princeton. Part of the Teacher in the De- 
velopment of Civilization; G L. McIntosh, Lawrenceburg. General Dis- 
cussion. vening.—Social Entertainment, 


State Editor, On10N C. SooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—An Iowa Teacher’s Reading Circle has been organ- 
ized. The officers are: Prest.—Supt. J. M. McClelland, Mt. 
Pleasant; Vice-Prest.—Supt. J. P. Hendricks, Tama County; 
Sec.—Prin. R PD. Jones, West Des Moines, High School ; 
Treas.—Prof. H. K. Edson, Iowa College, Grinnell. The reg- 
ular meetings will occur during the session of the State 
Teachers’ Association. At the meeting of the board of 
directors in Grinnell, February 21, it was voted to select 
but a few text-books for the first year, and complete “the 
list for the remaining years at the next meeting in Dec. The 
books adopted are ‘* History Leaflets ’’ and Barnes’s ‘‘ General 
History,”’ ‘‘ Primer of Physics,’ and in didactics, the works 
of Page, Baldwin, Wickersham, and Raub. Literature was 
referred to a committee. For the selection of text-books for 
the rest of the course, the following committees were ap- 
pointed: On Didactics—S. N. Fellows, H. K. Edson, and A. 
Abernethy. On History—D. K. Kent and J.P. Hendricks. 
On Literature—A. Abernethy and F.E. Stratton. On Science 
—Delia Knight and J. W. McClellan. 

The Oskaloosa High School Register has proven its worth, 
and starts on the second volume and year with greatly 
improved prospects.——Prof. J. Breckenridge will conduct the 
institute in Sibley, Osceola Co., beginning March 30.—The 
Dickinson County Institute was held at Spirit Lake, March 
16.——The teachers along the line of the Rock Island road, 
from Mitchellville to Victor, will hold an association in Grin- 
nell, Saturday, March 21.——The Clinton schools enrolled in 
January 1,827 pupils,—their largest enrollment.——Supt. H. 
Sabin is called to lecture before the Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association, at Lincoln, March 31.——Mr. Zaick is the new 
principal of the Camanche schools, vice Mr. Robiuson, who 
resigned to take charge of the Sabula schools.——Prof. L. M. 
Disney of the Shenandoah Normal College, and Miss Laura 
McCaffrey of Sidney were married Jan. 25.——The Shenat- 


doah schools observed Jan. 30 as ‘‘ Patriot’s Day.’”’——The 
Oskaloosa schools will observe March 27 as ‘‘ Authors’ Day,” 
in honor of the Cary sisters. ——Mr. O. J. Laylander is the 
efficient principal of the Brooklyn schools, 


Kansas —The subscription list for the New-Eogland Pub, 
Co.’s publications has been largely increased in this state re- 
cently, by a visit from traveling agent Davis.——The school 
principal at McPherson has been chastised by an irate father 
whose son had been punished, and the end is not yet.——The 
state intercollegiate contest occurred at Emporia, March 13; 
Alfred Dorking, of the senior class, represented the normal 
school.——Prof. Sanders’s Normal College at Fort Scott has 
applied for admission to the State Oratorical Ossociation.—— 
Kansas county supts. are bestirring themselves now to finish 
their required work of holding an institute in each township. 
In large counties they hold more than one on the same day. 
—One of the institute conductors and ten of the instructors 
certificated at Topeka. in Jan., are at present students in the 
state Normal School. 

The Kansas Legislature is hurrying forward its appropria- 
tions for public institutions. The State University is likely to 
secure an additional building; the normal school asks for one, 
and both these institutions, together with the Agricultural 
College, are sure to get quite a little help for their current ex- 
penses. This help to the income from their endowment will 

ut them in good shape for the next two years. There has 
ood quite a little squabble over twelve sections of land still 
held by the state. There have been propositions to give it to 
the school fand, the university, the normal school, and the 
geological survey. Probably none of them will get it this 
sexsion. J. N. WILKINSON, 


LovuIstaNa.—The board of trustees of the State Normal Col- 
lege, now in process of organization at Natchitoches, have 
been very fortunate in securing as president of the faculty 
Dr. E, E. Sheib, of Baltimore. 

State Editor, Wm. J. Cox, Hancock, 

Micuigan.—The low salary,—$1,000 per year,—paid to the 
Supt. of Public Instruction in this state is a detriment to edu- 
cational progress, as efficient men of moderate means cannot 
afford to hold the office for many years, and wealthy school. 
masters are proverbially scarce. Thus, of necessity, the de- 
partment becomes merely a stepping stone to something better, 
and our school system is deprived of the strong moulding 
power of an experienced chief, while such men as Dr. Gregory 
and Supt. Tarbell move onward and upward. 

In the search for desirable locations for summer schools and 
educational associations, it would be difficult to find a more 
delightful spot than Mackinac Island.——Prin. Fish of the 
Burr Oak schools has resigned on account of failing eyesight. 
—Prin. F. E. Wood, of Keweenaw County, has made a care- 
ful study of the flora of this vicinity for several years, and has 
collected much valuable material, which will be utilized in due 
time.——E. F. Osborne has resigned the superintendency of 
the Ithaca schools, and Rolla Peet, one of the high-school stu- 
dents, has been appointed to fill the vacancy for the remainder 
of the year.——The school-house at Howard City was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

* Prin. Hoobler and his boys and girls at Hawkawlin are 
running school full blast in an old boarding-hall. It’s a hard 
matter to burn out, drown out, or freeze out a Michigan 
school.”’ 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Ex-State Supt. H. B, Wilson, president of the 
Normal School Board, has visited the normal schools at Winona 
and Mankato; he commends very highly the work done in 


Sewell’s Dictation Exercises, sass ot macy rar 
8 English Composition, will forward fifty composition 
subjects to any teacher who sends his or her name, with 


ten cents. Address, duri 
Miss Mary V, SEWALL, Bradford, Mass. 


By Miss E. M. Szwevt and Mrs. L. B. 
Ussino. 16mo, boards. 55 cents. 512 b 


A LADY, 


March, April, and May, 


with the assumption that ‘“‘ English orthog- 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
9 


riage H 

opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 

rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 

reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
pean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 


raphy is to be taught by the eye rather than by the 
ear,” the author has written a series of most ingenious | 
aod amusing sketches in which words of similar sound, | 
bat different orthography, Ep oe in italics, are con- 
stantly introduced near each other. This department 
concludes with a couple of exercises containing ‘ words 
often confounded,” introduced in the same manner. 
There is also gore a series of exercises containing, in 
alphabetic order, a selection of the most difficult of the 


ordinary words of the language. 


ay” Specimen copy sent to any teacher, postpaid, on 
receipt of 28 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


ELOCU TION. 


Prot. GEO. W. BLISH, 


Founder and Proprietor of 
The Blish School of Elocution, 
BOSTON, 
will engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
on* ing as a Fine Art,” before State and County 
Conventions. Address, TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston. 
WANTED, 


In a Southern Female Gatiage. two ladies, — one to 
teach painting, and one to teach vocal and instrumental! 
music. Also a colored lady to teach the common En- 
lish branches and vocal and instrumental music in a 
colored institution. Address 
& WILLIAMS. 
Managers Dartmou urean of Education, 
HANOVER, N. H. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others wishing a safe security, paying 
7 per cent. net, are invited to address the undersigned, 
tormerly a New England teacher, for full particulars 
and references. Your correspondence confidential, 

A. 8. LAKE, Loan and Investment Agent, 

512 | eow Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 


FOR SALB, 


Tickets to New Orleans. 


Two tickets from New York to New Orleans and re 
tarn, over one of the most desirable routes, for sale at 
reduced rates. Address 


A. P, GREEN, 16 Hawley St, 
Boston, Maas, 


IL Departssent ef Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


- Towne Sclentific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer. 
ing, (d) Dynamical Engineering, (¢) Architecture, lead. 
ing to B,8. and to technical degrees, P. .C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

Ill, Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

iV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English, 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 


close of Second Year. 
V. Course in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 
Degree Mus. Bac 
. Medical *chool, Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year. Degree M.D. 
Vil. Two- years’ graded course. 


Vill. Veterinary School, Three- years’ ed course 
similar to Kuropean schools. Degree V. 38. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea- 
ture in these three schools, 

IX. Law School, Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvapia Bar. Degree of LL. B, 

3. Biological School. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 

2 nqguirv please specify department‘ 
JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
Univ. of Penn., West Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SEASHORE SCHOOL.» 
Eighth Annual Session. > 
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Circulars, with full information, 
. ADDRESS, B. W. PUTNAM,** 
JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON. MASS 
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NARCOTICS. 


First Lessons In PHyYsIOLOGY AND 
Hyarene, with Special Reference to 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and other Narcotics. 
By Cuas, K. Mitus, M.D. 


Approved by the Michigan State Board 
of Health and State Board of Education 
for use in all the schools in that State. 
Adopted by the Louisiania State Board 
of Education for exclusive use in 
all the schools of that State for four 
years. Adopted in hundreds of the best 
schools in all parts of the country. Just 
the book for teachers preparing for exam- 
ination, It meets all the requirements of 
the recent laws on the subject. Do not 
adopt a book on the subject without ex- 
amining this. 


Price, for Examination, 50 Cents. 
Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
5124 Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST OUT: 


THE MEDICIAN THEOREM AND 
CHART; a clear demonstration, which con- 
clusively proves the commensurability of Sides and 
Diagonals of Squares. Price 25 cents. 

‘** PRINCIPLES, THEORY AND PRAC.- 
TICE OF MATHEMATICAL COM. 
MENSUBATSON,»” Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60 


cents 
f an ORAMA 
Both, $1.00. 
Any one of the above-named works will be mailed free 
to any address on receipt of price, sent to 
A LOVELL & Co , 16 Astor Place, N, Y. 
D.L 8. BROWNE, 23 Clinton Place. 
Or to the Author 
CHAS. DE MEDICI, 347 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


N. B.— Students wishing private instraction in Analyt- 
ical Geometry may address u 


DE MEDIOI as above. 


ro 

with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


HAVE YOU READ 


OUR LIST OF 


SCHOOL - BOOKS WANTED ? 


And do you know that you can dispose 
of new or worn School Books, either for 
cash or in exchange for miscellaneous 
works, by standard and popular authors? 


Here is a chance for teachers and oth- 
ers who have books which are no longer 
of use to them, to obtain in their stead 
those which will be valuable for private 
or school libraries or as gift-books. 


Please call and examine our list. 
*,* Catalogues sent free on application 


A. H. SKILLINGS & 00,, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
512 b . BOSTON, MASS. 


_ Now Ready: 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary 


Price, 1S Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eighth centary, inclusive. 

The work of each century stands distinctly pases 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Masa. 
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New Jersey.—By the annual report of Supt. E. A. Apgar, 
of New Jersey, it appears that that state has expended during 
ear past nearly $2,500,000 for schools. There are in the 
bout 217,000 pupils and 3,687 teachers. In 187 dis- 
triets the books are furnished to pupils free of cost. In about 
1,000 districts the pupils furnish their own booke, Nearly 
‘000 pupils have been enrolled in evening schools, which have 
ly $20,000. But one per cent. of the children in the 


the y 
schools & 


7, 
cost near 
schools are over 17 years of age. 


The third quarterly meeting of the Union County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Elizabeth, Feb, 21. The meeting was 
unusuedy enthusiastic. Instructive papers were read by Prins 
B. Holmes of Elizabeth, D. B. Corson of Union, and C. A. 
Strout of Cranford, on ‘‘ Methods of Dealing with Persistently 
Negligent, Tardy, and Disorderly Pupils.” ‘The papers excited 
a lively discussion, in which Supt. Pease and Prest. Town par- 
ticipated. Discussion of the subject will be further continued 


at the next meeting, May 16. 


The Legislature very wisely made an appro- 
riation to erect a normal home for young ladies attending the 
Winona Normal School.——There are in the Winona public 

y fine specimens of jack-knife work ;—saws, 
pumps, and the like, done by the little boys. 
ood foundation for industrial education.——The 
at Winona is crowded full. More room must 
the number must be decreased by raising the 
admission of pupils.——The late session of the 
lature provided for the organization of a fourth normal 
lin the northwestern part of the state.——Graduates of 
high school course are admitted to the professional 
the state normal schools without entrance examina- 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O, 


Ox10.—The fourth annual contest of the Ohio Oratorical 
Association of Colleges took place at Oberlin on the 19th ult. 


iven. 


State University, F A. Taylor. 
reception at the chapel of the college. 


victory. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Shakesperiana 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This monthly in its new 
to any lover of Shakespeare's works. Price per year, 
bers, 15 cents. 


monthly by Macmillan & 
shilling per number, 


teresting sketches of their lives; also a steel portrait of Hon. 
Wallace, with sketch of his life by Rev. 8. Leroy Blake, D.D. 
contains a dozen well written papers. 


— Blackwood's Edinburgh 


tents: “ The Life and Letters of George 


The people of Oberlin had made great preparations for the | —from Gemai to Korti in a Whaler 
event. Those who attended the contest unite in pronouncing | 
it the most successful of any yet held. The colleges partici 
ing were as follows: Wooster University, Oberlin College, 
aware College, Marietta College, Denison College, and the Ohio 
State University. Decision was rendered in the order above published at 18 Spruce street 
The judges were Hon. E. B. Finley, Bucyrus; : 

m. McKinley, Canton; and Dr. Hayden of Cleveland. The 
following students represented the respective colleges: Woos- 
ter, A. G. Greenlee; Oberlin, P. P. Safford; Marietta, E E 
Porter; Delaware, A. B. Murphy; Denison, P. W. Longfellow; 
The judges decided in favor 
of M. Greenlee of Wooster, who, upon his return, was given a 
The college battalion 
fired salutes, rounds of applause were given, speeches were 
made, making the occasion one of general rejoicing over the 


for March is ready; published by Leonard Scott Pub- 
‘orm is a treasure 
1.50; single num- 


— Macmillan’s Magasine for March is an interesting number, with nine 
very valuable articies, and a condensed review of the month; published 
Co., London, Eog, and New York; price one | 


— The March number of the Bay State Monthly, published by John N. 
McClintock & Co,, 31 Milk street, Boston at $300 per year, siogie num- 
bers, 25 cents, contains steel portraits of William Lee, Charles A. B. 
Shepard, of the well known publishing house of Lee & Shepard, with in- 


azime, published by Leonard Scott pub 


M 
lishing Com Philadel} hia, for Febr 1885, bas the following con- 
The Life Elict;” The Nile Expedition, 


“The Waters of Hercules,’’ 
VIL.; “On Some of Shakespeare’s 
trice; 
at- «4 Black Year for Investors;” “ Ni 
el- Colonial Failures.” 


— The March number of 
Hon. | numbers, 15 cents. 


| health and growth. It contains papers on “The Accidents and Inj 


contributes a practical article entitled Some 


Kindergarten.” 


Houghton, Mifflla & Co., at $3.00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. 
March number fs one of the best. It contains five contributed artic 
follows: 1. * Optimiem,’’ by Pres. Hopkins, 2. ‘‘ Reformation Theol 
by Prof. Gerhart. 3. “The Man, Thomas Carlyle, at Last,”’ by 
D. H. Chamberlain. 4. “The New Psychology,” by G. Stanle 
5 “The Early Life of Tholuck.” It has three editorials: “ The 
Against the Common Schools 
eral Gordon at Khartoum.” 
ious Intelligence, Book and Books Receiy 
Review has taken high rank among monthlies and holds it. 


light and serious, and is well adapted to suit a variety of tastes, 
| Siberia to Switzerland,” b 
ing way the adventures of an esca 
actual experience of a prominent 


Max Miiller on “ Lhe Sav: 
taining; the story of The Picture ”’ is both unique and 
contributions of special interest are ** Della Crusca an 


werful 


Rodney 
It also | 4 rt,” « How Losects Breathe,” and “ Go to the Ant,” the latter a 
science paper. The usual variety of Literary Notes, Foreign 
Notes, and Miscellany, round out a very attractive number. 
by E R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. Terms 
numbers, 45 cents; trial subscription for three mont 


ENAMELED. 


So many teachers are writing 
us for samples of the Enameled 


Chalk Crayon (dustless) that we 
begin to think they are pretty 
tired of the Common Crayon, 
They certainly can’t be blamed 
for that. Every teacher wants a 
clean crayon. All the so-called 
dustless crayons heretofore of- 
fered have been very expensive, 
and quite beyond the reach of 
the ordinary school trustee. So 
the teachers have been kept to 
the old-fashioned dusty article. 
But now the Emaneled Crayon 


comes along at an actual expense 
of 2 cents per gross more than 
the cheapest goods in the market, 
and they are clean, smooth, pleas- 
ant to handle, and entirely free 
from the disagreeable features of 
the common article. We send a 
sample on application, and really 
can think of no reason why the 
EnaMELED Crayon should not be 


in use in every school-room in 
the land, 


THe New Crayon Co., 
16 New Church St, N. Y. 


THE 


TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM, 


Extraordinary Testimony 

Gathered by Committee of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of New Jersey, Five hundred teachers and prin- 
cipals from twenty-three different States, pronounce 
the Tonic Solfa System superior to all other methods of 
teaching singing in schools. A copy of the Committee’s 
report, with testimonials and other valuable informa- 
tion, will be mailed free on application. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader, 


by Taxo. F. SewArp and B. ©. UNSELD, approved by 

JOHN CURWEN (the founder of the system), is both a 

manual for the teacher and an ve singing-book 

for the pupil. Specimen copy by mail, 35 cts. Circu- 
an ogues free, 


d catal 
AMERICAN TONIC SOL-FA AGENCY, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


16 Bast Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ALL SENT FREE! 


We will send our large 16- 
age, 64-column Tilustraced Literary 
Sod Family paper, The Fireside at Home, for Three 
afonths, upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents, and to 
‘ry Subscriber we will also send, Free and t-paid, all the 


pee Valuable and Useful Premiums: Siz Beautiful Engrav- 


wich words, music and piano accompaniment complete ; One Book 
Designs 


‘action guarant 


a 
Park Place, Now York. 


Swift's Specific has cured my cancer, which was very 
bad. I am now in fine health; never better. 
gained 25 pounds since I began taking Swift's Specific. 


CANCER FOR MANY YEARS.—A servant has 
been afflicted for many years with a cancer on her nose. 
which resisted all sorts of treatment. 
entirely with Swift’s Specific. 


had an 


his nose and was eating toward his eyes. Asa last re. 
sortI pat him on Swift’s Specific, an 
sound and well. 


Swift’s Specific is entirely vegetable, and seems to 
cure cancers by forcing out the impurities from the 
blood. Treatise on Riood and Skin Diseases mailed 
free. THE Swirr Co,, Drawer 3, Atlanta, 
Ga., or 159 W. 23d St., New York. 


HOPE. 


Have 


R. 8. BRADFORD, Tiptonville, Tenn. 


She was cured 


JOHN HILL, Druggist, Thomson, Ga. 


E EATEN OFF.—A young man near this town 
eating cancer on his face which had destroyed 


it has cured him 
M. F, CruMLEY, M.D., Oglethorpe, Ga. 


New Books for Young People. 


ABTHUR’S ENGLAND. 
y 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise an 
easy language all the essential facts of English history 
for young people. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. 
lan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- 


-form 


** Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct yourg 
people.”"—Boston Advertiser. 
HINTS TO OUR BOWS. 

with an introduction by 

Square 16mo, 


“No 
the Bi 


boys of America than this.”—Journal of Education 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


By 


Callcott. With 986 illustrations. Elegant) 


12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
On the 


style. 12mo, $1.25. 


Ry A. J. Symington, 
bbott 


Lyman A 
75 cents. 

book of an equal number of 
ble, contains wiser advice an 


, outside of 
counsel for the 


13 Astor Place, New Work. 


Send for circulars. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 
DBAUGUTSMEN, and GENERAL OF 


Simple in operation, durable in construc 
ia accomplishing ite work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE 


Economical of time, 


of 10 machines or over. 


cannot be sent by mail. 


within the New England States, will be sent 


order. 


Address 


Female Characters,” Part VIL, 
Life in a Druse Village, Part II; “ Plain Frances Mowbray; 
ational Insurance;”’ Foreign and 


Part 
Bea. 


hood, the new magazine for mothers, is 
ew York city. Price $1.50 a year; single 
It promises to be a very valuable aid to mothers and 
teachers, in guiding them to a wise training of the young in matters of 


arles 


of Early Childhood and Their Prompt Treatment, by Dr. Jerome Walker; 

an article on “ Teething,” by Dr. L. M. Yale; “ The Study of Children,’ 

by Sara E. Wiltse; Mother's Journal,” by Mrs.M.A. Allen. Marion 

arland 8 department includes a pleasing and comprehensive talk on 

Baby’s Sleep.” Dr. D. F Lincoln, of Boston, author of School 
of 


— The Andovr Review is now in its third volume. It is published by 


The 
les as 

on. 
Hal}. 
usade 


The Confidence of the Dead Gen- 
‘Th addition, it has, Theological and Relig. 
. The Andocer 


— The Kelectic for March, 1886, presents an interesting array of articles, 


From 


William Westall, sketches in a most interest- 

from Siberia, and claims to be the 
ihilist; Principal Tulloch’s study of 
the “ Spiritual Inflaence of Coleridge” is a very suggestive paper; and 
will be found both instructive and enter- 
Other 
Anna Matilda” 
(a history of a curious literary episode); “ Charles Dickens at Home,” by 
his eldest daughter; ‘‘ Prince Bismarck’s Character,’’ ‘* Notes on Persian 


pular 


iterar 

.00 per year; 

$1.00. 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener, 


FICE USE! 
Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


tion, 


Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely positive 


IT. 


labor. and pencils. 


PRICE, $5.00, 
Special discount for quantities 
The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 


Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and |which come from 


by ex- 


press, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit oa receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save U.O.D, charges, the money should in all cases be 
sent by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 


GE Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 
D. | be not found perfectly satisfactory after four trial. 
(We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JoURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 
GEORGE FROST & 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


CELEBRATED HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 


Times to 1848. By M. Guizor, Prime Minister of 


from 
, in8 vols., small octavo, 
| large type, bound in fine 


cloth, 
8 volumes, large 12mo., with 64 Fine Illustrations, otherwise the same 


contents as the other edition. Paper, press-work and binding all first- 
tage 60 cents. 


This is the only complete American edition of this magnificent work, 
which is known as the best popular history of France, The 


Also a CHEAPER EDITION, just issued, in | 
class. Bound in fine cloth; price of the set, $5.00; 


$36 .00 cost of the imported edition, with substantially 


$36.00 and the eat ¢ Reduced to $5. 


the only other American edition (which is incomplete, coming 
down to, and NOT’ including even the French Revolution, 
and of course not the wars of Napoleon) is at the time of this 
announcement $33.00, while THIS is commonly considered 


the BEST for the library. 

«The matchless brilliancy of Guizot’s style, his graphic de- 
striptions of men and events, his pai ing minuteness of detail, 
the lucidity and ease of his style and the admirable philosophic re- 
flections, all combine to render it worthy of the description it bears 
as the most popular history of France. It is as fascinating as a novel, 
and as life-like as a theatrical representation of the events and per- 
sonages it describes. How the set can be sold for that price remains, 
after much reflection, a mystery, for the work is not sham work, it is 
well done; altogether it is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Alden hasdone 
much for the cause of good literature, but nothing better that this,” 
—Daily Times, Buffalo, N. Y. © 

‘*It is far the best history of France that has been written. 
It is a wonder of cheapness.”—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

“What Victor Hugo is in fiction, Cousin in philosophy, 
Guizot is in history. Among Frenchmen he had but few peers.”— 
Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

‘Such a history, by such a writgr, and at such a price, 


France, continued 
his notes, by his daughter, Mme. Guizor Dr Wirt.’ Complete 


426 Fine Illustrations 


beveled boards, gilt tops. Per set, $8.00; postage $1.20, 


‘In style of cover, firmness of binding, quality of letter- 
press, affiuence of illustration, and lowness of price, this edition of one 
of the noblest historical works in existence, is one of the most remark- 
able publications now offered to the public.” — Star, Dover, N. H. 


Seven Creat Monarchies 


Of the Ancient Eastern World, By Gro. RAWLINson. 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and New Persian 
Empire. In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with notes, index, 
and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilttops. Price 
reduced from $18.00, to $3.00; postage 42 cents extra. 

‘** No better specimens of book-publishing could be desired than the 
volumes of Rawlinson and Guizot which Mr, Alden has issued.”—The 
Mail, Toronto, Canada. & 

‘“* Then there is Guizot’s admirable and fascinating ‘ History 
of France,’ in eight nicely made and well illustrated volumes, with 
good print and gilt tops. But, in our judgment, the best bargain of 
all is his three-volume edition of Rawlinson’s notable work, ‘The 
Seven Great Monarchies.’ Professor Rawlinson has no equal as a 
historian of the ancient Eastern Empires to which he here introduces 
us. Westand far back at the beginnings of history, and those strange 
Oriental peoples, and their habits and customs, their lives and deeds, 
transpire before our very eyes. At his magical touch the dead arise 
and recount the story of their time. These books are full of illustra- 
tions which illumine the text. They are well-made, thick books, on 


good paper, with good maps, and gilttops, Once, these volumes,—the 


should gain readers by the thousand.”—Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the 

COUPON price of either work above named, if sent within10days from date 
2s CENTS. of this paper (give name of paper). This offer is to secure your 
PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums. 


same text, maps, and illustrations—sold for $18,”—Golden Rule, Boston. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 


on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York, 
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Teach 12x15 inches, and entitled reapec oT Fosemi 
Dangerous Coast,” Failing Voaves,” “In the t 
aan one responding to this advertisement will ! if 
ceive, in addition to the paper and above described pre- 
free!” an elegant Solid Gold Chased Band Ring, case, i 
This great offer is made to introduce our paper into new 
omes. Five subscriptions and five sets of the premiums will be — 
Pent for $1, Satie 
\ f 
i. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. ywuthor. Publisher. Price. 
The Secret of Death, and Other Poems. . Arnold Roberts Bros, Boston $1 00 
Aristophanes Clouds. a e e Hamphreys Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 
Pindar: The Olympian and Som. Gildersieeve Harper & Bros, N ¥ 1 50 
Herodotus: Books VI and VI Merriam 1 50 

e an vel in In nowens 

Robert Ciaxton’s Story. Chamberlain Thos Crowell Co, N 1 2% 
Educational Year Book for 1884. ; Cassell & Co, N ¥ 2 560 
Dictionary of English History. Lee & Cassell & Co, N ¥ 6 00 
Sunny Spain. . Payne os 2 50 
Hymnal Companion to Prayer Book. ° Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 150 
Holidays at Rrinnicombe. . ° ° ° E P Datton & Co, N Y 1 00 
Omar KhayyAm’s Rubdiyét. Vedder’s Illustrations. Ed de Luxe Houghton, Mif, & Co, Boston 100 00 
The Reporter. Vol.18. Subs. bad 5 00 
Dictionary of the Un of Oxford. e ckens 
Life of J ames onenen ° ° Laurie New Eng. Pub. Co, Boston 1 00 
Palestine. Eaton Phillips & Hant, N 10 
Experiment in Church Music, Mathtias 35 
Tribune Almanac. McPherson N Y Tribune, N 30 
A Man of His Word. . . Norris Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
George Elliot’s Life. 3 vols. Cross, as 3 75 
Origin of Cultured Plants. De Candolle D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 2 00 
Mining Camps. ° Shinn Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y¥ 2 00 
An Echo of Passion. - Lathrop a oe « B18 
Life of Cobden. F ° e Morley Roberts Bros, Bostou 1 50 
Little Arthur’s His of France. . e Thos Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Elements of Modern Chemistry. Mantz J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 50 
Dean Stanley with the Children. e Humphrey D ye & Co, Boston 1 00 
Universal Library. ° ° . Morley Geo Routledge & Sons, NY ea' 40 
On a Margin: A Novel. Fords, Howard & Hurlbert, N Y 1 25 
Abraham Lincoln. . Stoddard 6s 2% 
New Astronomy. ° Steele AS58 Barnes & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Temperance Physiology. Hant « 60 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Deepty INTERESTING NARBBATIVE.— 
The name of Rev. John H. Chandler is an 
honored one in the literature and labor of the 
Baptist Church ; especially in connection with 
his forty years’ devotion to missionary work in 
Burmah and Siam ; a work in which his accom- 
plished wife shared during the whole of this 
long period. For most of this time his residence 
was at Bangkok, in Siam, the capital of the 
kingdom. Here he rendered himself valuable 
to the king and his court. as translator of im- 
portant documents. In 1859 he was appointed 
U. 8. Consul at Bangkok. He was also tutor 
to the present king of Siam. 

One of the almost inevitable results of mis- 
sionary labor is the breaking down of health, 
and neither Mr. nor Mrs, Chandler escaped. 
In 1872 their condition became so serious that 
they retarned to this country for medical treat- 
ment. They went back to Siam in 1872, in- 
tending to stay for six years, but both soon 
grew worse, and had to come to the United 
States at the end of three. What Mr. Chand- 


ler’s condition was at the time is given in his Q 


own words, as related to a gentleman who called 
upon him recently at his home, in Camden, 
New Jersey: 


food. In time my old symp- 
weariness passed away i 
was myself again, 


“You may judge of my health and h when I 
tell you that 1 was with the Siamese cue in New 
York and Washington a few months ago, traveling 
with them and going about as freely and energetically 
asany of them. Compound Oxygen has so recruited 
my system that the unusual exercise of travel had no 
unpleasant effect upon me, nor was I in any respect the 
worse for my journey,” 


For full information as to this wonderful 
Treatment, address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Speciat attention is invited to the an- 
nouncement of Eldredge & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in Tae JouRNAL of this week. Mr. 
Mills’s book on Physiology, Hygiene, and Nar- 
cotics has had a marked popularity for one so 
recently published. The publishers invite the 
examination of teachers and superintendents, 
and will send a copy for examination for 50 
cents. 


Tue “horse and his rider”’ attracted general 
attention in our advertising columns last week, 
particularly the rider, who seems to be rather 
too much for his horse. The work advertised 
is worthy of all the effort made to draw atten- 
tion toit. The array of testimonials accom- 
panying the volume sent to this office is some- 
thing remarkable in behalf of any class text- 
book, containing, as it does, only the names of 
leading scholars and teachers of English litera- 
ture in all parts of the country. 


‘Our attention has been called to the fact, 
that an article on the subject of Pencil Sharp- 
eners, published in this column in a recent 
issue, was liable to misconstruction, and that 
some of the statements might be supposed to 
refer to the Sibley Pencil Sharpener advertised 


in ourcolumns. Such wasnottrue. We wish 
distinctly to disclaim any such inference. We 
have repeatedly testified to the great merits of 
Sibley’s Sharpener, and our knowledge of it 
has been obtained by actual use during the 
past year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— The action of ‘man is a representative 
type of his thoughts and will ; and a work of 
charity is a representative type of the charity 
within, in the soul and mind, 


— Cream and Cold Weather. What a luxury 
is a bath in summer. Surely, but a greater 
luxury is aclear head in winter ; jast when 
almost everybody is sneezing and snuffing with 
a cold in the head. When you are attacked 
use Ely’s Cream Balm. It cures colds in the 
head, and what is better, it cures the worst 
eases of Chronic Catarrh and Hay Fever. 
Not a liquid, not a snuff. Pleasant to use. 
aick relief. Radical Cure. 


—It is a great wisdom and perfection to 
think nothing of ourselves, and to think 
always well and highly of others. 


the year to purify the blood, invigorate the 
- ay excite the liver to action, and restore 

e healthy tone and vigor of the whole physi- 
cal mechanism, 


— Avail yourself of every o tunity for 
doing good; to do so is ote 


— Time is Money Time and money will be 
saved by keeping Kidney-Wort in the house. 
It is an invaluable remedy for all disorders of the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, and for all diseases 
arising from obstructions of these organs, It 
has cured many obstinate cases, after hun- 
dreds of dollars had been paid to pbysicians 
without obtaining relief. It cures Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Billiousness, and all kindred dis- 
orders. Keep it by you. 


—Some, valuing those of their own side or 
mind 


Still make themselves the measure of mankind: 
Fondly we think we honor merit then 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 


u3@™ The voice of the people. No family 
Dyes were ever so popular as the Diamond 
Dyes. big | never fail. The Black is far 
superior to logwood. The other colors are 
Ww Richardson & Co., Burling. 


Scotr’s EMuLsion oF Pure Cop LIveR 
OIL, Scrofulous 
and Consumptive cases. Dr. C. C. Lockwood, 
New York, says: “I have frequently prescribed 
Scott’s Emulsion, and regard it as-a valuable 
preparation in scrofulous and consumptive 
cases, palatable and efficacious, 

— In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up, that makes us rich. 


Apvice TO MorTuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays ail pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from or other causes. 25cta. a bottle, 


— What is tical license ma a 
never be defined. The points of a BF ay 


may, however, and Esterbrook’s fills the bi! 


— Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the spring of | 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inuter- 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


416 SOMA Tks DE SE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Physiological “Charts of Life.” 
Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. OARROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. 4gt., 75 Hawley St., Boston. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SeventH AND EntarGep Epitrion. 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Former cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 

Author of “The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” ‘Gleanings from “ School-life Experience,” 

“ Teacher’s Manual,” “ Parents’ Manual,” etc 

THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED, 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 
Il. f Sores IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 

A Bpecimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


CHAPTER I, Theo 
Culture; VI. 


Retail Price, $1.00. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8S. 8S. LAURIB, A. M,, F.R.S.E, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most complete account of his life 
and his works that exists in any language. 
Price, $1.00, 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A MOWRY, Ph.D., 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Princl of 
Providence, R. I.; author of various works, Historical, Ganado. 


lish and Classical School, 
ucational, 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty-five “ Talks.’ The 
oo by A written for the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. [Ready 
arch 20. 
Retail Price. + $1.00. 


A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 ets. 


“QUIZ ZISM; AND ITS KEY.” 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Especially Valuable for Teachers —Something New for Bry Day.—Six Hundred Interesting Queries and 
Answers.—Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching —Ready Help 
Over Hard Places.—A Well Fall of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. 

A Bure Cure for Dull Papils.—Unequaled for General Exercises 


Such are some of the good words spoken of this new work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 


Helps in the school-room. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Rev, BR. H. QUICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of *‘ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 
1Vol. Svo. 426 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
This is a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the English edition, with two additional lectures on 


Froebel and Peatalozzi. 
rmal School veto, ent the teachers of Boston, New York, Philadel- 


This is the edition used ye No 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, and many other cities. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 


FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Bize, 20x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. Price Reduced to 50 cents each , 


— series 1 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 
— SERIgS 11. — 


HON. JOHN HATON, LL.D, REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D 
COL. FP. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL D. : 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


. 
| 
| 
“ Twas a complete wreck. weakness was 8o 
great that for months at a time I could not write or read. en emer os 
The nerves of my stomach were totally demoralised. 
teaching and literary labor. I was unable fo do either 
phyncal or mental work. I was also troubied with | 
palpitation of the heart, and with an obstinate catarrh | 
of ten years’ standing: altogether I was a very, very | 
sickman While thus suffering, the Kev. Dr. MacFar- 
land, a Presbyterian missionary, at pent. called 
my attention to Compound arse. He bad tried it voi 
for indigestion and general ity and found it very 
beneficial, 
* While I was on my way home I found myself in a ee 
very critical condition. 1 up hope. On 
Palen. I soon began the useof Compound Oxygen. It 
acted likea charm. Very soon I felt signs of returning 
strength. Jn the matter of diabetes the relief was par- | 
ticularly noticeable. Improvement went on gradually | 7 | 
but surely. I became so that I could eat with re E 
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“Woman's Suffering and Relief. 


Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing 
you to feel scarcely able to beon your feet; 
that constant drain that is taking from your 
system all its former elasticity, driving the 
bloom from your cheeks; that continual strain 
upon your vital forces, rendering you irritable 
and fretful, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvelous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irreg- 
ularities and obstructions of your system are 
relieved at once, while the special cause of 
periodical pain are permanently removed 
None receive so much benefit, and none are 80 
profoundly grateful, and show such an interest 
in recommending Hop Bitters, as women. 

A Postal Card Story. 

I was afflicted with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

For twelve years! 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of 


Ho 
Bitters;” 
And I am perfectly cured. I keep it ; 
All the time!”’ respectfully, B. F, Booth, 


Salisbury, Tenn.—May 4, 1883. 


BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1775. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. I 
have not seen @ sick day ina year, since I took Hop 


Bitters. All my neighbors use them, 
Mas. FANNIE GREEN. 


$3,000 Lost. 

“ to Europe that cost me $3,000, did me less 
“ a roo one bottie of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
“ my wife of fifteen ears’ nervous weariness, sleep- 
lessness, and dyspepsia. R. M,, Auburn, N. Y. 

80, BLOOMINGTON, O,, May 1, '79. 

Srrs—I have been suffering ten years, and I tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me more good than all 
the doctors. Miss 8. 8. BOONE. 


Baby Saved. 


We are 80 thankful to say that our nursing baby was 
permanently cured of a eae ei and protracted con- 
stipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use of 
Hop Bitters by its at same time 

tored her to perfect health and stren, 
a = — The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


a None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous staff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton\87.; 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT wy 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. RUGGLES. 344 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
an 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


aie? POLYTECHNICINSTITOTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address . 
423 zz O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M.,, 
ipal, 69 Chest uare, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address Cxas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


ASS, 
En 


Prest. CHARLES 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. oe House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 


. particulars, address 
458 E. H. Russet, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 

on Wednesday, Sept. 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN YDB, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, S8aLum, Mass. 
Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For 
For catalogues, address J. G. S00TT. 188 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of stad; 3 ye 
ears. 
Yanced Course for ni classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MoRrGAN, Prin. 


PREPABATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.T. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, & Smiru, Principals. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


Schools in good qui j 
. quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
cre 
erp 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
& nbn Gest chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
meet esigns briliiant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
ad it, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, 
dress, visiting, 
5, 10, 15, 20 an 
hot care to order 


are the best and cheapest 
system for eonducting 


a friendship, remembrance, 
christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
pe Large If you do 
a samples send any amount yeu wish ; stating num- 
kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely plence you. Price 
Stamps taken. return free, postpa mail, 
Co., Please atrial order, FINE ART PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ous readers are requested to send for the 
program of Sauveur’s Summer School of Lan- 
guages, the tenth session of which is to be held 
at the University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
Vt., from July 6th to August i4th, 1885. It is 
universally conceded that Dr. L. Sauveur’s 
college is now firmly established, and that it 
offers inducements second to none in the world 
for students of the languages. The faculty 
now numbers twenty-seven of the foremost 
teachers in this country, with L Sauveur, 
Pbh.D., LL.D., as president. The course of 
study includes French, German, Ancient and 
Modern Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Eoglish, and a chil- 
dren’s department under the charge of Mre. 
Laura H. Wood, a very successful teacher. 
There is also a department of Conversation, 
The circles of which are under the able super- 
intendence of William A. Deering, A.M., of 
University of Vermont. 

It is the aim of the college to promote the re- 
formation of teaching, by acquainting instruct- 
ors with the practice of the Heness-Sauveur 
Method for modern languages, and of the Sau- 
veur Method for the ancient. Another aim of 
the College is to assure to pupils the ability to 
speak and understand the foreign languages 
which they may decide to study. The experi- 
ence of nine sessions conclusively proves that 
persons who have studied a living language 
only in books, and have had but a small vocab- 
ulary, succeed in learning to speak it in the siz 
weeks they pass at the School After the third 
week they understand without difficulty the 
rapid aud improvised language of lectures 
which are given twice a week. 

Burlington, Vt, is a place of great natural 
beauty, and the University of Vermont, where 
the sessions of the College of Languages will be 
held, commands a most beautiful view. Mane- 
field and Camel’s Hump, those fine peaks of 
the Green Mountains, tie noble range of the 
Adirondacks, and the beautiful lake with its 
islands, form a glorious picture which delight 
pupils, Directly in front of the University is 
a pleasant park cailed the College Green. The 
University is a new and handsome building 
lt contains collections in various departments 
of knowledge, and a valuable library. 

Students will be assisted in finding the best 
accommodations by Mr. Wm. A. Deering, 
Burlington, Vt. Every letter for board and 
rooms should be addressed to him. Last year 
the college had but 435 pupils, because of want 
of room. This year it will be able to accommo. 
date with ease six or seven buudred persons. 
The University of Vermont is now building a 
spacious diuing-hall in close proximity to the 
College, where not less than 500 persons can 
be accommodated daily. 

Copies of the Program may be had at the 
bookstores of F. W. Christern, New York; 
Carl Schoenhof, Boston, Mass; W. R Jeukins, 
New York; of Dr. A. N. Van Daell, 1715 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; and will be seat 
to applicants by the President of the College, 
L. Sauveur, LL.D., Germantown, Pa. 


By reference to another column our readers 
will note that Moses. Tsue Brown proposes to 
hold the next session of bis Summer School of 
Oratory at the well appointed, central, and 
every way convenient rooms of the Boston 
School of Oratory, situated in the heart of the 
city, on Beacon Street. This is wise. Boston 
is aSummer city. The fact is already recog- 
nized. Our hotels and boarding-houses are 
filled through the heated term with visitors 
from the South and West, who find in our sea 
breezes a needed relief from the oppressive 
heat of the interior of the country. Our 
Libraries, Art Museums, Summer Excursions 
down Boston Harbor with its islands, Nan- 
tasket Beach with its Hotels and Bathing 
facilities, the Isles of Shoals, the Point of 
Pines, all within easy reach, combine to make 
Boston the most thoroughly enjoyable Sum- 
mer city in America. 

The central object of the school is to teach 
the Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. We 
need not assure our readers that Professor 
Brown is thoroughly competent to treat the 
philosophy of the great French master of 
Dramatic Expression. His reputation is 
national as a teacher of expression. This is 
the third year of the Summer School. The 
first year’s session called together 23 students; 
last, 53, representing 19 states of the Uaion. 
The qaality of the studeuts who attended 
the school last year, some of the keenest 
intellects among our teachers, argues strongly 
in favor of the New Philosophy of Expression, 
formulated by Frangis Delsarte. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State Norma. ScHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey,—Dear Sir : —The three 

thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours, I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours traly, A. G. BoypsEn, Prin. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


38S Medison Street, Chicage, Ill, 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALUsnrowy, PA. ; 
Pror, A. R. HonNE, Manager (Zd. Nat. Educator). 


All applicants in the East or West will have the advan- 
tage of being registered in both offices without extra 
ebarge. 

“ The Teachers Co operative Association of Chicago, 
gives a greater amount of information in regard to va- 
cancies, and more promptly, than any other similar 
organization with which I have ever been acquainted in 
my sumewhat wide experience.” 

CHAS. J. TUCKER, Wolfboro, N. H. 


WANTED, 


A Principal for a Seminary located in one of the most 
delightful villages in Eastern New \ork. The build- 
ing is large and commodious, and admirably adapted 
to boarding-echoo! purposes, with eight acres of 

und,—all costing $50,000 ten years ago. The candi- 

te must be liberally edu , of successful experi- 
ence in managing boys, able to manage finances, 
Christian but not sectarian, with a wife capable of 
managing or superintending the domestic department. 
Terms, most favorable, can be made for furniture and 
for carrying on the school. A lease of the buildin 
foraterm of years may be made, or the property will 
be sold at a large discount from cost, or in part ex- 
changed for other property; also a limited number of 
scholarships would be taken. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Boreau of Education, 
511 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THE USE 
of Iodoform or mercurials in the treat- 
ment of catarrh,— whether in the form of 
suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on the market to-day is 
Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs. It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
able to use. Price fiity cents of druggists. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 


KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and 211 Female Complaints. 
t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books a may 
eset Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


OC. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 az CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pore 


THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful en- 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love” of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring. and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
ially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 

right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 
handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cents b 
postpaid: a dozen by express, not prepaid, 
The Publishers will mail » single sample copy 
to any address, pos'-paid, for 30 cents. 

Specimen Pages Free. 

Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Blave you seen our Educational Portraits ¢ 


Tulane University, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern guages a specialty 
Prench, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 

Talane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions, 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERAORN & 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL InsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y¥, 


in every State and Territory. 

d and reliable. ‘Hundreds ofj teachers ha 
been supplied in the past. The manager is cuperintena. 
e of Allentown, and has a pro- 
onal ex ence of twenty fiveyears. Many teach- 

ers wanted. Register now. 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll schools, and famili 
Professors, Princi ‘Assistants, Tutors, and 


esses for every department of instruction: reco: 
good achools ents. Call on or 
J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
240 =x (1) 23 U Square, New Yack. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more 
situations, a change of location, climate, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


New Departure. 


A TEACHERS’ AGENCY that proposes to live 
5000 G0UD TEACHERS WANTED, to register now, 
free, for the coming season. 
Gy Registration-form for stamp. 
AMERICAN CREAN, 
est th Street, N. W. 
R. E. AVERY, Manager, (lately in charge of Scher 
merhorn’s Teachers’ Agency). 409 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLIsHED IN 1880. 9 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23814 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


or work, 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLIOITED testimonials: 

‘“*I can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shall be glad to call on you.” 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D, F. DIMON. 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions ; 

Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Cities and Towns with Supts.; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 


The Spring, and even the Fall campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all who desire em- 
pleyment or premeotion, during 1885, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
East, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
‘State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free by 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Boston. 
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TEACHERS IN QUEST OF THE BEST, SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY, 


By Exiza A, Youmans. 


DESIGNED TO CULTIVATE THE OBSERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN. 
In this book the true objective method is applied to elementary science-teaching. Plants, themselves, are 
the objects of study, and the knowledge thus guinea becomes at once accurate and of practical value as a prep- 


aration for stady in other departments of science. 
utreductory Price, 64 cents. 


I 
Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, modified and adapted for use in the United States. By 
Eviza A. YOouMANs, Beautifully colored. Six Charts, with Key, mounted on Rollers, 


Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPROIAL PRICE Lists, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
ishers of 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Eda- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural Histery Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching- 
or Children. 


Prang’s Nat. History Series 
Splendidly 


Intended to be used for Supplementary 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 
Iliustrated for Object-Teaching 
Prang’s Celer Chart. For teaching Color in 
Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu/’s of Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses. 
em For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Educaticg of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the PuBlic Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching every subject in the 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. 1t contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work, than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 


J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 STREET, New City, 
PRIMABY MANUAL, . ‘ $1.00 Both beoks sent to one address on receipt 
GBANMAR, 1.35 | of 82.00, 

I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


to those beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the United States. THOS, HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, New at, City. 
eow 


New York, Jaly 2, 1884. 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 0O., 


sT. LOUIS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


CURIS NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. 50| FR S : 
Shakespeare: 

HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) “50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
Ka Catalogues sent on application. 122 |¥. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
TA ING THE LEAD paper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
Barnes’ Row Senses. as. in twenty 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. | ames only in sete; 


elegant library style, sold 
half-calf, $60.00. 


For new illustrated circular, address 


A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS 


Out of employment, and all who 
are receiving less than two 


thousand dollars a year, 
will find it for their interest to 


correspond with 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of JoHNSON’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular 

Montelth’s Two-Book phy Course, 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 

8. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 

32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & ©O.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loypoxn, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 
om Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
or Foreign Periodicais. 
ABL SOHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont St., Boston. 


cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low pricejand unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly [llustrated Magazine i 1 
in Parallel” Colamne. 
tudents of 


ots. 
dress th blish " 
THE OHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 79 Milk St, Boston, 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New YorK. 


Can double their in- 
come by selling either 
of the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


& Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
upplem’y Readers. oyal Octavo. pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°2% Chestnut St. | People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Business-Standard Copy-Book: PHILADELPHIA. | Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
ew Grammars. Bromfield 
POWELL'S Language Seriee. BosTox. |OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brostvay 
Mathemati UBLISH 
BERARD'S New U.&. History. Hlistories and Readers; 
GOODRICH'S Child's History, Place, | New and Algebra 
ROYSE'SA NEW YORE. Keetel’s French Course 
| Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
OYSE’S English Literature. Higher Lessens in English; 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. and iene. 
hrithmetica! Charts.| CHICAGO. | 109 Wabash Av., 111 Devomshire 8t., 


MAOMILLAN & 00.'8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s El tary I in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15422 112 Fourth New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT RVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 
Porter & Coates, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14&16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 
YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
BAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
Hawley St., BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSON’S SOCIAL SCIENOR. 
. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING, 
Wabash Ave., | RLDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 
( New Edition.) 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Olassics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.95 


(4 vols. 

Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s . Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s _ of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and So 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Bohute, 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Eoonomics. 1.76 
Bas 9g Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le i] Draw. us. 2.00 
Home Reading. 


with specimen pages, mailed on application 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard. 
CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


BARNABEE’S SONGS: 


—or— 
AN EVENING WITH BABNABEE. 

The many thousands of delighted hearers who have 
spent ‘‘ Hvenings with Barnabee’’ will be more 
than pleased to see his famous Bongs hered in this 
book, which is one of the best comic collections extant. 
21 Songs ; 150 , sheet music size, Edited by How. 
ard M, Dow, $1.25. 


Merry - Making Melodies. 

A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children. By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
provides for them 20 attractive Nursery and other 
Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet masic size. eli adorned with Pictures. Price 


75 cents. 
The new and bril. 
Fresh Flowers. 
School Song Book for Younger Scholars, by Emma 
Pirr. Very sweet hymns and tunes, not babyish, but 
nice. Plenty of pictures. 25 cta., $2.40 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By E. U. 
Emerson and G. Swaine. A great success. Full of sweet 
songs with picture illustrations. 30 cts., $3 00 per doz, 


CANTATAS for Choral Societies, 
3 SAR and Elan, (75 cts ,) by Hugene 
Thayer, a thrilliing story of life; Ohris- 
toforus, ($1.), Grand Sacred Cantata by Rheinberger; 
and Merees of °76, ($1.00.), Scenes from the Revo- 
lution, by Trowbridge and Cobb. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHI#S 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and Edition of this valuable work 
has just boon 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience in the school- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 206 tf eow 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ani SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, . -25 and § .50 
Alcohol and Hygiene, 60 
pore and Girls Temperance Text-Book, -20 
Notes for Temperance Teachers, 25 and .50 
Alcohol and Science, . . . “ 1.50 

A full descriptive wy = of 1300 publications sent 
free upon application. Address 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


503 58 Reade Street, New York. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS! 


HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL. 
Something for every form of Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOUL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 


VERSARIES, ete. Sold by all theleading Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receiptof price. The National <choolof EB 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chostazt Street, Phinda 


Publication Dep’t, Chas. C, Shoemaker, Manager, 


DIALOGUE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


THIRD YEAS SESSION will'be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prin, of The Boston School of Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory at 


Tufts College, wiil o # Summer School in the rooms of the Boston 

School of 
THURSDAY, JULY 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join the School 
Excellent board and rooms. For farther information, address Ne. 7 anes St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Boston School of Oratory 13th your October 
2d, 1885. T 
System of Expression. Complete Course of Vocal Thorongh The 


and methods. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


Address 


WSPEPSIA,—Its Natu 
and Care. B 5} re, Causes, Prevention, 
14 years Tax 


of 


OHN H. MoALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
Sent free to any address, 


McGuffey's Revised Readers an 


Speller. 


“ Many series of Readers have appeared since the first publication of McGuffey’s, 


but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection and patronage of the 

public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 

interesting character of the matter. In singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 

means to ends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling the bill of 
reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s Readers stand unrivaled and alone.” 


ESZTENSIVE VUs=Ee. 
tendenty and Boards of Education in nearly the Beater inthe Union, and are'uow general toe 
several States they are practically in exclusive fa all the schools, 
ae ote Hevised Readers are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 
GINIA, KENTUCKY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANIA. 
Also adoptod, and now in use in the Public Schools of 


City of New York, City of Ciucinnati, 


City of Brooklyn, City ef St. Leuis, Sap 


Saint Paul and Mineapolis, 


Mebeken, N. J: Calais, Me. 
Paterson, ‘ Lewieten, | Hyde Park, ass. 
And Three other Cities and Towns. 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Counties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STEARNS, N. 5B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


= 
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| 
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Ty 
) 
up Entertainments. Something for every praca, 
Children, Youths and Adults. 260 pages, 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


